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This Low-Priced Juvenile Bicycle 
Will Increase Spring Profits! 




















HERE itis at last—just what every alert dealer has been wanting— 
a real-for-sure juvenile bicycle that you can sell at a low price. 


Every boy and girl from 4 to 8 years old would like to have a bicycle. But 
juvenile bicycles heretofore have represented more of an investment than most 
parents care to make. 

Now, however, you can supply the boys and girls of your community with a low-priced juvenile 
bicycle—The Little Hummer—and make a good profit. 

The Little Hummer is made to retail at $8.75—a price that will appeal to fathers and mothers 
everywhere. And our price to you is unusually low, allowing you a margin of profit that is 
very attractive. 


Spring will soon be here—when parents will want their youngsters to play out of doors. And a Little Hummer 
will appeal to fathers and mothers particularly, since it will keep the “kiddies” in the air and sunshine and will 
develop health, grace and self-reliance. Be first to offer the Littke Hummer in your community—and get the 
profit it will bring. Write today for descriptive folder giving terms and unusually low prices. 


Not a Toy but a Real Bicycle 











SPECIFICATIONS. 


HiZIGHT—Saddle to ground, highest adjustment, 
27 inches. 

HEIGHT OF FRAME—1q4 inches. 

WHEEL BASE—31 inches. 

a inch tubing, forks unbreakable oval , 
steel. 

WHEELS—Of steel, 16 inch diameter. 20 spokes. 
Ball bearing. | 

TIRES—X, inch cushion rubber. 

SADDLE—Leather top, full spring, cushion com- 
fort type and adjustable. 

CHAIN—Regular bicycle type 3/16 by 1 inch, 
tempered steel. ss) 

HANDLE-BAR— inch bar, nickel-plated, regu- 
lar motorbike type. 

FINISH—Frame, bright red enamel; wheels, , 
black enamel; other parts nickel-plated, in- 
cluding handle-bars, seat-post, seat trim- 
mings, sprockets and cranks. 

















Write today for descriptive folder, terms and prices. 


T. B. Laycock, Son & Co., 126 Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis 
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This Catalog 
Will Pay You 
Big Dividends 


Just off the Press 
Don’t Be Without 
It Another Day 
‘Write 
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WESTERN IMPLE- 
MENT, VEHICLE 
AND HARDWARE 
DEALERS MEET 


Meetings Were Well Attended 
and Members Very 
Enthusiastic 


Hardware Association held its twenty-seventh 

annual convention in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 
11, 12, 13, 1916. The sessions were held in the 
Century Theater, with headquarters at the Coates 
House, where two entire floors were given up to 
the various manufacturers for display purposes. 
There were many very beautiful and ingenious ex- 
hibits occupying the lobby and second floor. There 
were also many individual exhibits in other hotels 
and in the business houses, and Kansas City was 
in gala attire. About four thousand dealers in im- 
plements and hardware were in the city, and there 
was something going on every minute of the three- 
day session. 


(i Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and 





Retiring President G. W. Collins, Belleville, Kan.; H. D. 
Skinner, Braymer, Wash., secretary Local Clubs 
Committee; Secretary Hodge, Abilene, Kan. 
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Left to right: L. R. Benton, Kiowa, Kan., secretary, 
and T. W. Lemon, Carmen, Okla., president of 
Local Club No. 55, the winner of the prize 
banner for membership and attendance 


The convention opened on a rainy day, which was 
followed by one day of snow, and one of 14 deg. 
below zero; but it takes more than rain, snow and 
arctic weather to put a damper on the spirits of 
four thousand hardware and implement dealers, and 
it was generally conceded that the convention was 
the biggest and best in the history of the associa- 
tion. 

Question Box Popular 


The question box was one of the big features of 
the meetings; great interest was manifested in 
discussing the various questions, and it is expected 
that next year even more time will be given to this 
important feature. 

Secretary Hodge, with his aides, arrived the day 
before the convention opened, getting things in 
order for the regular sessions, and everything was 
ready when President G. W. Collins called the mem- 
bers to order at 9 o’clock Tuesday morning. There 
were about nine hundred dealers present at the first 
session. The Rev. J. Willard, of DeYoe, Kansas 
City, Mo., pronounced the invocation, after which 
President L. T. Yount, of the Implement and Hard- 
ware Jobbers Club, welcomed the visiting dealers 
to the city. He told of the greatness of Kansas 
City and its tributary country, and of the vast 
amounts paid yearly for implements and hardware 
to the dealers in this territory. ‘The prosperity 
of the dealer,” said Mr. Yount, “is also the pros- 
perity of the manufacturer and the jobber,” and he 
urged the members of the association to work in 
harmony for the betterment of conditions all along 
the line. 

President A. J. Brosseau, of the National Im- 
plement and Vehicle Association, who was to have 
addressed the association, was unable to be present, 
but sent greetings which were read to the members. 
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Mr. Brosseau urged the dealers to study well the 
problems which confront the retail trade, since the 
man who thinks about his problems is in a fair way 
to solve them. He intimated that dealers were 
often to blame for conditions which they attributed 
to others, and made a plea for collective thought 
and co-operative effort. He prophesied that the big 
work of the future would be done by association 
effort and advised the members to treat all prob- 
lems in a fair-minded way. 


The President’s Address 


The president’s address was next in order, and 
President Collins, in a mixture of wholesome humor 
and good common sense, told the convention of his 
experiences during the past year and his hopes for 
the future of the association. He declared his year 
in office had been one of the most pleasant in his 
life, and that he was ready to return to his family 
mentally, morally and physically unharmed by the 
ordeal. He repeated the stanza from the “Psalm 
of Life,” referring to leaving footprints on the 
sands of time, and said that he could see no par- 
ticular value to posterity in a legacy of footprints. 
Mr. Collins then took up the matter of problems con- 
fronting dealers and explained that there were 
always two sides to every question. “Sometimes,” 
he said, “we are inclined to criticize the jobber 
when he is not to blame. Sometimes the jobber 
takes the wrong view of the complaints we make 
as individuals, and as an association.” He ex- 
pressed the belief that the greatest good to every- 
one concerned could be obtained through association 
effort; that identical interests are drawing all 
classes in the hardware and implement business 
closer together and that co-operation was a neces- 
sity. He deplored the fact that some jobbers still 
tried to carry water on both shoulders and seemed 
unable to resist the opportunity to sell direct to 
consumers in direct competition with their best 
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friends, the retailers. Some manufacturers, he 
claimed, were dividing the commissions on sales 
aided by their employees. He advised dealers to 
oppose anything of this nature as leading toward 
direct sales to consumers. The best men of the 
wholesale world, he declared, heartily indorsed the 
slogan of the association “To the Retail Dealer 
Belongs the Retail Trade.” He suggested that the 
jobbers hunt out the troublemakers in their ranks 
and lead them to see the light, and expressed the 
hope that credit men would use sympathy when 
dealing with misfortune, faith in human nature and 
hope for the success of those desiring credit. 

Mr. Collins declared that if a retail dealer owed 
as much money in proportion to his assets as the 
average bank, he couldn’t buy a stick of chewing 
gum unless old man Spearmint indorsed the order. 
“Do as the banker says—sometimes,” he said, “but 
not as he does.” The matter of the short-term 
credits on implements was touched on, and the 
dealer was advised to adjust his business to meet 
conditions which are sure to come sooner or later. 
“If the manufacturers are honest in their state- 
ments,” he said, “lower prices will follow the short- 
ening of credit terms.” Mr. Collins also advised 
dealers to carefully study their contracts before 
signing and after they are signed, to live up te 
them. In closing he lauded the work of the asso- 
ciation, thanked the members for their support, and 
encouraged the formation of local clubs. 

The president’s address was followed by the sec- 
retary’s report, in which he took up the questions 
of the sisal fibre embargo, the stoppage in transit 
privileges, the vehicle warranty, and the matter of 
uniform note and mortgage blanks for dealers. 
He reviewed the work of the association during the 
past year and brought up the matter of the progress 
made in organizing local clubs. Mr. Hodge also 
made mention of the change in attitude of the farm 
papers toward the dealers and cited several edi- 
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torials in which the retailer was given credit for 
aiding the farmer in his work. Rural credits also 
came in for a share of attention, and dealers were 
given to understand that there was nothing in the 
Clayton act to prevent manufacturers granting ex- 
clusive territory to dealers. Equalization of postal 
rates, the Stevens bill, and the freight audit bureau 
were each taken up in detail and the report closed 
with a plea for the adjustment of business to meet 
impending conditions. 

Mr. Hodge was followed by E. W. McCullough, 
representative of the National Implement and Ve- 
hicle Association, who explained the new terms 
contemplated by manufacturers in the implement 
business. In the estimation of Mr. McCullough 
short term credits are sure to come and will event- 
ually react to the advantage of the retail dealer. 

Announcement was made at this time of the 
merchants’ short course to be held Feb. 7, 8, 9, 19, 
11 at the University of Kansas. The award of 
prizes for attendance by local clubs followed, and 
Local Club Number 55 of Kiowa, Kan., with a 
membership of twenty, who were present, was 
awarded the banner for the year. 

Tom Whitten, with the assistance of several deal- 
ers, then put on a playlet termed “A Merchant’s 
Monthly Meeting With His Employees.” It was 
a mighty good demonstration of the benefits to be 
derived from the monthly store meeting, and the 
discussion of the problems brought up in the meet- 
ing was thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated by the 
dealers. One question brought up was in regard 
to letting the clerks take home the trade papers, 
which was answered by the Boss with an offer to 
subscribe for several publications for each of the 
employees, to be delivered to their homes. 


Wednesday, Jan. 12 


The meeting was. called to order at 9 o’clock 
sharp, by President Collins, and the Question Box 





was opened with W. E. Haynes, of Emporia, Kan., 
in charge. This was one of the big sessions of the 
convention. Many questions were brought up, and 
the discussions were full of vim and punch. The 
first question was “Does It Pay to Invest in the 
Syndicate Catalog Scheme?” Then “Does It Pay 
to Give Trading Stamps to Induce Cash Sales?” 
“Can the Average Implement Dealer Finance His 
Business if the Terms Are Reduced to a 60-Day 
Basis?” 

The Resolutions Committee made a partial report 
in regard to the sisal fibre monopoly, and a resolu- 
tion was passed asking the Federal Government to 
take steps to stop the monopoly and to prohibit the 
financing of it by bankers. The Government was 
also asked to encourage the growing of sisal fibre 
in the Philippine Islands and Hawaii in order to 
prevent future monopolies. A copy of this resolu- 
tion was ordered sent to the Minnesota Implement 
Convention, and to the senators and representatives 
of the States of Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 

Curtis M. Johnson, of Rush City, Minn., then 
addressed the convention on the subject of “Cost 
Accounting.” This was easily the hit of the con- 
vention. Mr. Johnson’s arguments were backed up 
by a blackboard demonstration which forcibly im- 
pressed them on the minds of the dealers. The 
talk was replete with short, pithy epigrams, such 
as “Every man is as lazy as he dares to be,” “The 
stork should replace the eagle on the American 
dollar; the eagle only screams—the stork delivers 
the goods.” 

He took as an example the case of a farmer 
entering the hardware business with a cash capital 
of $12,000. His sales were $30,000 the first year. 
His expenses were itemized carefully, and it was 
found that it had cost him a total of $5,100 to sell 
the goods. 

Mr. Johnson then took figures from the dealers 
in the audience, on plows and other articles, and 
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Second man from left to right: Curtis M. Johnson, Rush City, Minn.; fourth man, T. N. Witten, Trenton, Mo., 
newly elected president of Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Association 


showed where the dealers were actually losing money 
on articles where they supposed they were making 
a profit. 

F. R. Sebenthall, ex-president of the National 
Federation of Implement and Vehicle Dealers’ As- 
sociations, followed Mr. Johnson, with an address 
on the powers of the association. He declared that 
more tact and energy was demanded from a hard- 
ware and implement dealer to-day than from the 
president of a railroad. He urged dealers to de- 
mand the co-operation of the local banks, and to get 
acquainted with the dealers who were their neigh- 
bors. 


The Thursday Session 


The session opened promptly at 9 a. m. with 
the Question Box in the able hands of O. Gossard, 
of Oswego, Kan. It was a repetition of the lively 
session of Wednesday. The questions were straight 
to the point and every dealer had an opinion to 
express. Such questions were taken up as: “Can 
Dealers Under the Clayton Act Get Exclusive Con- 
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tracts?” The answer was “Yes.” “Who Taught the 
Farmer to Buy on Two and Three Years’ Time, and 
What Are You Going to Do About It?” “Would 
You Carry a Farmer a Year for a Plow, if He Was 
Good and Paid Interest?” “Will the Stevens Bill 
Help the Dealer?” “Should Stoves: Be Sold Through 
Hardware Dealers Only?” “Is It Good for Dealers 
to Push Quality Goods or Handle Cheaper Goods 
Where Price Appeals to the Trade?” “Is It Policy 
to Cut Prices to Meet Competition of a New Dealer 
Who Does Not Realize Cost of Doing Business?” 
Secretary Hodge then asked all dealers present who 
carried hardware to raise their hands, and it was 
found that 85 per cent of the members of the asso- 
ciation carried a stock of hardware. 

When the time allotted the Question Box had 
elapsed A. A. Doerr, of Larned, Kan., addressed 
the members on “The Farm Tractor.” He declared 
there was a profit in the tractor game if the dealer 
was in a position to pay for his goods and make his 
own terms with his customers. 

He was followed by C. O. Hitchcock, of Hutchin- 
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Left to right: B. A. Flack, Enterprise, Kan.; M. C. Green, Kansas City, Mo.; J. W. Hubbard, Conway Springs, 

Kan.; R. B. Garvey, Kansas City; C. H. Surber, Kansas City; T. N. Witten, Trenton, Mo., newly elected presi- 

dent; B. C. Hoppe, Blackwell,-Okla.; G. W. oo retiring president, Belleville, Kan., and Curtis M. Johnson, 
Rush City, Kan. 
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son, Kan., who gave the dealers an inside view of 
the handling of automobiles by hardware and im- 
plement dealers. He advised dealers to carefully 
consider the financial side of the question before 
stocking automobiles, but seemed inclined to think 
the automobile game was destined to become a 
great factor in the implement business. The sale 
of accessories, he declared, carried a good profit, 
and should be included in the hardware stocks. 

The nominating committee presented the follow- 
ing names for officers and directors for the coming 
year: President, T. N. Witten, Trenton, Mo.; vice- 
president, E. C. Waldo, Ellis, Kan. 

Directors, W. A. Carrington, Wellington, Kan.; 
Chas. Kenison, Kansas City, Mo. Director to fill 
the unexpired term of E. C. Waldo, A. A. Doerr, 
Larned, Kan. 

The secretary was instructed to cast the vote of 
the association for the officers as nominated. At 





Left to right: Howard Everett, Implement Trade 
Journal; Henry Borklund, Cashion, Okla., vice- 
president, Oklahoma Hardware and 
Implement Association 


a later meeting of the board of directors H. J. 
Hodge, Abilene, Kan., was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The newly elected officers were escorted to the 
platform and introduced to the members, each one 
responding with a short talk. Mr. Skinner, chair- 
man of the Local Clubs Committee, then took the 
floor and called on the various club members present 
to give their experiences along the line of club 
work. Several responded and all were enthusiastic 
regarding the work and the possibilities for the 
future. The prime element of success in the local 
club, according to the speakers, is honesty. As Tom 
Witten says, “Be honest to yourself and honest 
with your competitor and you can’t help making a 
success of the local club.” 

Thursday noon the ladies present were enter- 
tained at a luncheon by the Manufacturers and 
Jobbers Club, and a very enjoyable time was re- 
ported. Several of the jobbing houses operated 
buses, carrying the dealers to and from their places 
of business, and the Richards & Conover Company 
turned the third floor of its store into an artisti- 
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cally decorated dining room, where visiting dealers 
were daily entertained at luncheon. 

As a whole the convention was an immense suc- 
cess. The meetings were well attended and enthusi- 
astic. The work of the secretary was of a high 
standard, and none of the business hours were 
wasted. The dealer who returns to his home with 
the determination to put in practice the good ideas 
gleaned at the sessions cannot but improve his 
business and conditions. The new officers, headed 
by that hardware live wire, Tom Witten, are of a 
caliber to make the coming year one of hustle and 
results. HARDWARE AGE extends hearty congratu- 
lations to the Western Implement, Vehicle and 
Hardware Association on the most successful con- 
vention of its history. 





Sac City Wants Small Manufac- 


tories 


| Sac City, Iowa. 
To the Editor: 

We have been led to believe that the New Eng- 
land States are congested with numerous small 
factories, and some large ones, that are merely 
existing and ought to be induced to look up new 
fields where opportunities are greater. 

Sac City is a county seat town of 3000, with 
paved streets, lighted by the electrolier system, 
fine schools and churches, the largest cement tile 
manufacturing plant in the world, and a few 
smaller factories. Now we want more small fac- 
tories. We are fortunately located in the center 
of the richest agricultural territory in the world, 
with great consuming capacity for many manu- 
factured products. We know the opportunity is 
here for many small factories, and we want such 
factories with capital and experience and energy 
enough to start and be assured of success. For 
‘such enterprises Sac City is offering golden op- 
portunities. I am writing you as treasurer of 
the Sac City Commercial Association, and what 
I want, if my assumptions are correct, is to find 
a way to get in touch with such manufactories 
throughout the Middle and New England States. 
I believe that HARDWARE AGE would be equal to 
the task that I have on hand, and can furnish 
the medium for the information desired. I have 
taken the liberty of addressing you on the sub- 
ject. Very truly yours, 

JOHN H. Fox. 











Newark Association Holds Annual 
Meeting 


4 le Newark Hardware & Supply Association held 

its annual meeting on Thursday evening, Jan. 
13. This meeting took the form of a dinner meet- 
ing and was attended by twenty-eight of its mem- 
bers, who were very enthusiastic. 

The following officers were elected: George W. 
Davis, president; R. W. Brown, vice-president; 
W. F. Littell, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 

Executive Committee: William F. Rockwell, 
William Tries, Jr., J. J. Black, Charles E. Foster 
and Matthias Ludlow. 


THE NoeRA MFG. COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN., 
manufacturer of hardware specialties, has prepared 
plans for the erection of a brick addition to its plant 
on Griggs Street, 56 by 58 ft. in dimensions, one story 
in height. 

















SCHOOLS OF INSTRUCTION 


Training of the Selling Force an Investment Rather Than an Expense 
By G. H. DIRHOLD 


the goods I buy to my clerks,” said a mer- 
chant—wherein lies a cause for his recent 
failure. 
A school of instruction for the salesmen and 
clerks in your store will pay you, and it will pay the 
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clerks. The direct aim of the school is to educate 


the clerk in a knowledge of the article he is selling. 
He is to acquire a technical knowledge without a 
practical handling of the raw product until it comes 
into his possession for sale. 

What is suggested as practical and as helpful in 
the present state of the trade is that numbers of 
men, young or old, needing instruction and am- 
bitious to better their condition, may be formed 
into classes and instructed in the art of knowing 
and selling hardware and kindred lines. 

No live hardware merchant with a store full of 
clerks need be at loss for a minute as to what to 
teach them. It will rather be a question of what 
to teach them first. Here are some subjects upon 
which the proprietor can give an interesting and 
instructive talk: Wrenches, cutters and tongs, giv- 
ing such information as is desired, as, for instance, 
asking the clerks to name three common pipe 
wrenches and the advantages of these three over 
those of other makes. How pipe wrenches should 
be used, and in selecting a pipe wrench what points 
of construction should be considered, bringing out 
such features as the adjusting nuts, fitting the jaw 
screw tight enough so that it will work easily and 
not wabble, that the jaws should be tempered hard 
and the advantage of the iron handle over the 
wooden handle, etc.; the alligator and monkey 
wrenches and their uses; care of saws, care of tools 
and their uses. Take up such subjects as these, one 
at a time, and make your talks short and to the 
point. Study beforehand what you are going to 
say, and then boil your talk down so it will not be 
long enough to bore anyone. In this way the sales- 
man will know all about iron and steel, the use and 
purpose of various tools, without ever having worked 
in a factory. In the training of hardware clerks 
what is more important than to teach them to know 
something of the goods and their principal uses? 


Instruct in Seasonable Sellers 


A plan that has produced excellent results is to 
take up a line of goods that is going to be a season- 
able seller next month, and suggest the advisability 
of each clerk looking up the origin, the manufactur- 
ing methods, or the principal uses of such goods 
with a view to being able to enlighten the class at 
an early meeting. The value of such a plan is based 
on the fact that a salesman can sell goods a great 
deal better if he is familiar with their uses and 
their manufacture. He becomes qualified to hold a 
customer’s attention in talking of them, and the 
customer is made to feel that he, the salesman, 
knows his line thoroughly. 

In the same way the selling end of the business 
should be taken up. Teach the clerks how to ap- 
proach a customer, how to welcome one into the 
store; to know the differences of approach to secure 
the attention, interest and co-operation of a woman 
or child, as against the totally different methods 
that will accomplish the same result with a man 
who knows just what he wants. If you’re facing 
a sales problem—a dead wall of “no headway,” a 
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high-water mark that will not rise—one of your 
trained clerks may have just the information, knowl- 
edge or help needed. 

Many of us who have occasion to visit retail estab- 
lishments of all kinds know the worry and annoyance 
of dealing with a clerk who is not posted and does 
not know his line, and, unfortunately, there are 
many such clerks in all lines of trade. Lack of 
training stands out all over them. Such a clerk 
may cause even an old customer to become disgusted 
and go elsewhere, where he can be waited on more 
efficiently and intelligently. 


Customers Need Help 


The average customer of the hardware store 
needs probably more or less assistance in making 
his purchases. The sales force is the foundation 
of a modern organization, and it is this selling 
force that determines the success or failure of many 
lines. Too many merchants fail in achieving suc- 
cess because of their neglect of this principle. The 
trade, the market, the demand, the opportunities for 
introducing a new article until it can be made a 
necessity, all these elements, when thoroughly 
studied by experienced salesmen, will determine just 
what should be said or done to make the article a 
live, profitable item, instead of a dead expense. All 
good and necessary articles sell without much push 
to a limited public. But very many hardware arti- 
cles would sell to a majority of the. public under 
proper sales promotion and a correct demonstration 
of the article. In this sense you should look upon 
the training of your selling force as an investment 
rather than an expense. 

Perhaps the best way for the proprietor or for 
a retail salesman to decide on how to treat his aver- 
age customer is to take an occasional shopping 
tour to other retail stores and take.careful note of 
the treatment accorded him in each store, and then 
notice the effect it has upon him. 

The hardware retailer who is content to leave the 
treatment of customers entirely to his clerks is not 
going to make headway very fast. To be sure, it 
would seem that it was not particularly necessary 
to know why Mrs. Smith brought back that freezer 
that she bought a short time ago, because the 
matter had been fixed up by one of the clerks, and 
Mrs. Smith is known to be a kicker, anyway; but it 
is necessary, because Mrs. Smith may have this 
time hit upon a defect that is real enough and ap- 
plies to the entire line of freezers, and which may | 
ultimately cost the store some good trade. 

When a prospective customer comes into your 
store, who has just been treated in a careless and 
indifferent manner in a competitor’s store, and you 
or your clerks greet him with a pleasant smile and 
approach him in a manner that will make him feel 
that you appreciate his trade and are anxious to 
show him anything he is interested in, you will 
generally succeed in making a sale, as well as a 
permanent and pleased customer. 


“Chesty” Salesmen a Disadvantage 


It is well to remember that in some stores, and 
perhaps at your own counter, there are salesmen 
who are inclined to be “chesty” at times. Now, if 
you can establish a reputation for running a store 
whose clerks are always posted, courteous and ob- 
liging, you have a decided advantage over your 
competitor who is not so favorably situated. 
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Don’t, if you can help it, ever let a dissatisfied 
customer get by you in your store, no matter how 
small or insignificant the complaint may be and 
most usually proves; but in every neglected customer 
there is a chance of a serious error occurring or a 
decided advantage being lost. 

Personal contact with your customers pays and 
pays big. In handling complaints, it is well to re- 
member that your customer may be right, and an 
honest investigation should be made to establish 
whether that be the case or not. If it is, there is 
nothing to do but make good, but do it cheerfully. 
If not, a frank talk, giving good reasons why the 
goods are not at fault, will usually convince a fair- 
minded man that his complaint is without founda- 
tion. 

In the writer’s opinion it is important for each 
merchant to solve these problems in his own way. 
What is essential is to impress on your working 
force, be it large or small, the importance of know- 
ing the game—from the ground up and down. 

John Jacob Astor—he who gave the name its 
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worth—was a great merchant because he knew how 
to sweep out the store, wash the windows, strike a 
bargain, carry out an idea or finance a nation just 
a little bit better than anyone else. 

John knew the game. 

Peter the Great—who gave Russia all the great- 
ness it ever had—was a great king because he knew 
the king business from the ground up—and down: 
He learned it—as a plumber learns his trade. His- 
tory tells us he could make and paint a wagon, cast 
a cannon, shoe a horse and build a ship. In fact, he 
made with his own hands plans for the best ship 
that had ever been built up to that time—and with 
hammer and saw he helped to put his plans into 
execution. 

Peter knew the game. 

After all the only success that is worth having is 
the success which comes from knowing the game. 
Every merchant is in a large measure the creator 
and custodian of the public taste—a great responsi- 
bility—and with you and your sales force lie 
opportunities for raising or lowering it. 
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New store front and delivery truck of George A. Bullock, York, Neb. 


Nebraska Firm Believes in Good 


Windows 
YORK, NEB. 


To the Editor: 

I inclose photograph of our new store front, put 
in last fall. I think good windows well trimmed 
are a good ad. The old room was built about thirty 
years ago, and had large posts and tall doors, and 
you would hardly believe how much more light we 
have now. Our cellar had a dirt floor, and with a 
ledge on the sides. When our neighbor next door 
put up a new building we had the dirt hauled away 


and the walls underpinned and a cement floor and 
steam heat put in. Now it is as dry as the first 
floor. We now have everything in good shape. 
Yours truly, 
GEORGE A. BULLOCK. 


THE RusTLER Mrc. CoMPANY, Springfield, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with $250,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture agricultural implements. Walter B. Smith is 
general manager. 


THE METAL LABEL & MFG. COMPANY, Springfield, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock 
to manufacture metal specialties. 














THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER 


nature without increasing prices. Make your cus- 
tomer understand that our price is very low, and 
that he has no freight to pay. I believe he will see 
that we are right in refusing to make a 10-mile de- 
livery under the circumstances.”’ 


Side Lights on the Monthly Store 
Meeting 


UT in Kansas City, Mo., a few days ago, 4000 
() implement and hardware dealers gathered for 

one of the best conventions in the history of 
Missouri’s Convention City. There was a lot of 
good addresses and a real, live question box, just let 
loose from captivity, but the one thing that made 
the boys sit up and take notice was a playlet en- 
titled “A Merchant’s Monthly Meeting With His 
Employees.” It was no comedy show, although 
some of the questions and answers were replete 
with humor, but it was a perfectly life-like repre- 
sentation of what ought to take place in every mer- 
chant’s store at least once a month. 


The Man Behind the Play 


T. N. Witten of Trenton, Mo., was the power be- 
hind the play, and that alone was enough to insure 
success. Everybody in Missouri, Kansas or Okla- 
homa knows the Trenton live-wire by the name of 
Tom Witten. It’s as natural to call him Tom as 
it is to tack the name of “John” to a transient 
Chinaman. There’s a species of comradeship and 
good-fellowship about him that makes a stranger 
instinctively sidle up to him and say, “Hello Tom— 
How’s Tricks?” It’s a characteristic that has built 
him a profitable hardware business in his home 
town and has won him the faithful co-operation 
of a coterie of lively young salesmen, who pass 
out the nails in his establishment. 


How the Play Was Staged 


The play was staged in the Century Theater and 
opened with “Tom” in the boss’s big chair and the 
clerks grouped in a semi-circle around the imitation 
store office. The Boss was glad to meet the boys 
again in their monthly meeting and impressed upon 
all of them the fact that it was their meeting and 
that they were at liberty to handle it as they saw 
fit. If the boss had gone wrong on any line, he was 
ready to be jumped, and if a suggestion was ripe 
he was there to pick it and pack it away with his 
stock. The head clerk was the first man to bat. 
A customer had asked the delivery of a range to a 
place 10 miles out in the country. The store rules 
were against the proposition and the clerk had 
turned down the sale after a careful explanation of 
the facts. He wanted the Boss to O. K. his action. 
“You’re right, Jim,” said Mr. Witten. “Orders 
must be obeyed. We are marking our stoves just as 
cheap as those sold by mail-order competitors and 
we cannot be expected to furnish service of that 


How a Competitor Is Treated 


Another clerk wanted advice in regard to a com- 
petitor. He had quoted a customer a price in re- 
gard to an article and had been informed that 
“Jones would sell it at a lower price.” The clerk 
knew that the article handled by Jones was of in- 
ferior quality, but Jones had declared that it was 
just as good as the one Witten carried. Should the 
clerk do a little knocking at Jones or not? Witten 
came back this way: “‘Never knock your competitor, 
Bill. If you can’t say something good about him, 
ring off. Tell the customer to carefully examine 
the goods and make his purchase where he can get 
the most quality for his money; then show him the 
good points of your goods carefully and nine chances 
to one you will land him in the end.” 


Meeting the Customer at the Door 


Roy thought he ought to mention a certain store 
happening. One of the salesmen who was very 
prompt to meet customers at the door, had a habit 
of addressing them with the question, “Anything 
you wanted?” Roy had an idea that this was a 
poor manner of approach and wanted advice. He 
got it as follows: ‘“You’re right, Roy,” said Wit- 
ten, “it’s a poor way to greet a customer. What 
is the use of asking ‘anything you want?’” What 
do you suppose he is there for? Of course he wants 
something or he wouldn’t come to the store. The 
question to put up to him is what can I show you 
or something along that line. Take it for granted 
he wants something and find the shortest method of 
getting acquainted with his desire. Show him that 
you are interested in helping him locate his wants 
and sales will follow.” 


Treatment of Children 


Pete thought that some clerks didn’t treat the 
children just right. He had been in a store where 
the parents were treated cordially and the children 
shoved out of the way. He wanted Witten to give 
his views on the subject. The answer was as fol- 
lows: “Always treat the children in this store just 
a little better than you would their parents. When 
I first started in business I used to pass the kids 
up and cater to the grown-ups. After a while I 
found that when these children grew up they com- 
menced trading some other place. You see they 
had it in for me for past treatment. Now I treat 
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the child to the best line of courtesy I have in stock, 
and the young married folks are hitting toward 
Witten’s for their hardware. You can’t be too 
courteous to children.” 


Trade Papers Get a Banquet 


The delivery boy had a grievance. He noticed 
that when the trade papers came in, the boss kept 
them in the office, and failed to give the employees 
a chance to read them. He wanted to know if 
Witten would see that the boys got a look at them 
in the future. “I’m ashamed of myself in this 
matter,” said Witten. “It was neglect of the worst 
form, on my part, and it isn’t going to happen 
again. I am going to subscribe for several of the 
best trade papers for each one of you, to be deliv- 
ered at your own homes and I want you to get all 
the good out of them that you can. If you do it 
will pay me well for the investment.” 

So the play went on, bringing up all the good 
features of merchandising and a bunch of the bad 
ones, all thoroughly discussed and answered in Mr. 
Witten’s pithy and sensible way. There wasn’t a 
dealer in that theater that didn’t get a new view 
of some of his problems and a hunch that a monthly 
store meeting was due in his establishment. 


The Moral of the Play 
There is a moral to the little play staged out 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Indianapolis, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1916. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Portland, Jan. 
25, 26, 27, 28, 1916. Headquarters, Imperial Hotel. 
H. J. Altnow, secretary, Milwaukie, Ore. 


SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 1916. E. C. Warren, secretary, Mitchell, 


S. D 
WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 


VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1916. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 
ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 


VENTION AND EXHIBIT, Chicago, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 
1916. Leon D. Nish, secretary, Elgin, Ill. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXPOSITION, Lincoln, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 
11, 1916. Headquarters, Lindsee Hotel. Nathan 
Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1916. Headquarters, William Penn 
Hotel. Exhibition floor will be at the Motor Square 
Garden, Baum Boulevard and Beatty Street. W. P. 
Lewis, secretary, Huntington, Pa. 

KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBIT, Louisville, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 
1916. Headquarters, Louisville Hotel. J. M. Stone, 
secretary, Sturgis, Ky. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Grand Rapids, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. 
A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Louis, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. 
F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

NEw YORK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
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there in Kansas City that is applicable to you in 
your business. If you are not employing this 
method of gaining co-operation among your em- 
ployees, you are passing up one of the biggest busi- 
ness building opportunities on your business slate. 
There is a good idea lurking in the brain of every 
man in your store, from the delivery man to the 
bookkeeper. It’s up to you to get these ideas work- 
ing in your interest. It will take time and effort 
on your part; you will have to meet the clerk on an 
equal footing and talk to him as a partner. It may 
increase the expense a little in trying out the plans 
that are sure to bob up; but it will increase sales 
and profits just as surely as it is given a chance. 

Try it out. Call a meeting of the entire force at 
least once a month. Cast off your grouch and your 
superfluous dignity and get down to earth with the 
boys who are trying to help you succeed. You may 
not be the talker that Tom Witten is, but you can 
at least get by with an outline of what you think 
and the help you get from the men who do the 
work will surprise you. 

Here’s success to the man who pins his faith 
to the store meeting! He can’t help winning, both 
in material profit and in the increased respect and 
co-operation of his employees. 

Yours for a fair trial, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


CONVENTION, Buffalo, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. 
John B. Foley, secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, Grand Forks, Feb. 
16, 17, 18, 1916. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1916. H. O. 
Roberts, secretary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

‘OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Cleveland, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1916. Head- 
quarters at Hollenden Hotel. Exhibit in Central 
Armory. James B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Little Rock, May 9, 10, 11, 1916. Grover 
T. Owens, secretary, Little Rock, Ark. 

CONNECTICUT RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hartford, Feb. 23, 24, 1916. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Bond. Henry S. Hitchcock, secre- 
tary, Woodbury, Conn. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Boston, June 13, 14, 15, 1916. : M. L. 
Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 





Appreciates Hardware Age 
Criticisms 
ERIE, PA. 
To the Editor: 

I am enclosing one of our ads recently run in 
our evening paper, and want to ask you what you 
think of the general set up, and if you approve 
of this style of border, also what is your opinion 
of the way I used the telephone service at the 
bottom of the ad? 

I am trying each day to better our ads and any 
corrections you make will be greatly appreciated. 
Thanking you, I am, Very truly, 

H. W. GOELLER. 


United Hardware & Supply Co., Inc., Palace 
Hardware House Branch. 
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The Metropolitan hardware dealers in banquet array 


HERE were 500 participants at the third annual 
dé banquet of the Metropolitan Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, served at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, Tuesday, Jan. 18. The toastmaster, Matthias 
Ludlow of Ludlow & Squier, is likewise president of 
the association. 

The dinner committee included leading representa- 
tives of the six associations, which constitute the 
Metropolitan or central organization. H. A. Cornell 
of the Brooklyn Association was chairman and 
acted with J. M. Kohlmeier, John Gear, George 
F. Ogden, William F. Rockwell, John P. Landrine, 
Charles A. Skillman, A. M. Bedford, H. L. Twine, 
P. G. James, C. L. Felt and R. J. Atkinson. 

The reception committee, J. P. Landrine, chair- 
man, was as follows: James Gear, Charles Eberhart, 
F. A. Bruhus, T. G. Duncan, J. J. Snyder, H. W. 
Rohlfs, C. J. Cornell, William M. Baxter, J. A. Huf- 
cut, Edward Pidgeon, C. D. Starks, N. W. Hausman, 
Charles E. Foster, W. F. Littell, A. G. Birkmeier, 
Louis Schelling, Jacob Ohmer and A. J. Heaslop. 

There was instrumental music during the dinner 
and following the coffee and cigars Toastmaster 
Ludlow introduced the speaker of the evening, the 
Hon. James T. McCleary, Secretary of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, an expert on tariff subjects 
and economics and for fourteen years a member of 
Congress, 1893-1907 inclusive. 

Mr. McCleary’s subject was “The National Game” 
and he said in part: 


N?: long ago I saw a game that was witnessed by 
some 50,000 people. The grandstand and bleach- 
ers were crowded. The hillsides were covered with 
people, as were the housetops. Then I recalled 
seeing before bulletin boards, thousands watching 
the game. I knew that thousands elsewhere were 
watching the same game. I knew that hosts of men 
going home would open their paper first at where 
the game was reported. Literally millions of people 
were watching that game or seeking a report of it. 
Millions of people were interested in it and deriving 
pleasure from it. And yet as I looked out upon 
the grounds where the game itself was being played 
the men engaged were only a handful, less than 


fifty. Obviously millions were deriving pleasure 
from the performance of a few. That represented 
a great truth of immensely broad application, that 
now and always the many are dependent upon the 
few. Every great movement that has benefited 
mankind has been originated and led by one or two 
people, and its policies have been planned and carried 
out by a few to the benefit of many. He is no true 
friend of the many who seeks to cultivate in their 
hearts the spirit of envy and antagonism toward 
the few. 


The Rules of the Game 


After the game started I noticed that it was 
played according to rule. The batter could not al- 
ways run even if he hit the ball. Sometimes as the 
ball flew through the air a man on the ground speak- 
ing with authority called “foul.”” Neither the batter 
nor any player on his side was allowed to secure 
advantage through a foul hit. Those on bases had 
to return to the base from which they had started 
and wait until the ball was again in the pitcher’s 
hands. This rule seemed to meet universal approval. 
This suggested to me that people generally are op- 
posed to gains acquired through foul means. They 
stand clearly for fair play. In this is implied the 
right of each player to make as many “home runs” 
as he fairly can. 

With this thought came another: Were the rules 
in that baseball game made with the view of encour- 
aging or discouraging skill? You all know the an- 
swer. The development of skill on the part of every 
player is promoted, not retarded. Again referring 
to that great national game in Washington. Can 
there be any doubt of the result to this country if 
rules adopted at Washington have as their funda- 
mental purpose the discouragement of skill? 


The Umpire 


On the baseball field I noticed one man who was 
not active in the game; that is, he was not playing 
on either side. They called him the umpire. Som:>- 
times he made decisions that from my point of view 
were clearly wrong. And I was inclined to feel re- 
sentful about them. But my sober second sen32 
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asserted itself and I concluded that, as he knew ten 
times as much about the game as I did and was so 
situated that he could see the plays to be passed 
upon far better than I could, he probably was right 
and I wrong. As a rule his decisions seemed to have 
the approval of the crowd. But on one occasion if 
the crowd could have got at him they would have 
run him off the field. Ask yourselves the question 
and answer it, “Which was probably right, the um- 
pire or the crowd?” And another question, “Would 
the welfare of the game have been promoted or re- 
tarded if the mob could have interfered with his 
decisions?” Were the decisions more likely or less 
likely to be fair to all concerned if he could make 
them regardless of what the spectators thought? 

Then I asked myself, who made these rules? Were 
they made by men who knew and loved the game? 
Or were they made by men who neither knew nor 
cared for the game, by men who could not pitch or 
catch or field or bat or run bases? You know the 
answer. The men who made these rules had a 
thorough knowledge of the game and a profound 
love for it. This is why the game lives and flour- 
ishes. This is why the handful of men in the Polo 
Grounds in New York City command the attention 
of millions in all parts of the world. And now 
the question arises as to the other national game, 
the immensely bigger and more important game, 
the one played in Washington. Candidly, is it well 
for the American people to have men make the rules 
of business who know little or nothing about busi- 
ness? Isn’t it time that the American people awoke 
to the fact that rules to govern business made by 
men themselves incapable of conducting business 
cannot reasonably be expected to be in the interest 
of the American people? 


Equality of Opportunity 

All that any person has a right to ask is a reason- 
ably fair show for his white alley. Much is being 
said by men who demand equality of opportunity. 
Many of them made this demand in perfect good 
faith, prompted by a spirit of equity in their souls. 
Others demand it simply as a mouth-filling phrase, 
appealing to what is fair and reasonable in the 
hearts of others. With many who are loudest in 
their demand the thing itself is the last thing on 
earth that they want. As a matter of fact they 
do no want equality of opportunity. What they 
really want is equality of result. And they appear 
to be oblivious to the fact that the only way of 
securing equality of result is to deny equality of 
opportunity. 

Five boys are starting to run a race. Will not 
the judges of the race have performed their full 
duty when they see that the start is a fair one, that 
the track is kept free from unfair obstruction, and 
that no runner fouls another? Suppose that after 
the boys have been running a few minutes, one of 
them forges to the front and it becomes clear that 
he will win the race, leaving the others far in the 
rear. Supposing that the judges determine that 
the swiftest runner shall be hobbled “to give the 
other boys a chance.” Suppose they do hobble him; 
will he have had a fair show? Will he have had his 
equality of opportunity? Supposing that the judges 
should determine that all the boys shall cross the 
winning line at exactly the same instant, how can 
that result be brought about? Clearly in only one 
way, by hobbling each boy in direct proportion to 
his speed. In other words, the only way to bring 
them in together is to deny each boy any show of 
winning, to deny each boy his equality of oppor- 
tunity. This illustrates my general proposition that 
equality of result can be obtained only by denying 
equality of opportunity. Those who stand for 
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equality of result should frankly say so and not pre- 
tend to stand for equality of opportunity. 

Equality of opportunity implies the right to in- 
equality of result, and with equality of opportunity 
or anything approaching it, there always will be 
inequality of result. Why? Because God does not 
make men equal. They are not equal physically, 
mentally or morally. And no one knew this better 
than that great Virginian who penned the Declara- 
tion of Independence. When he said therein “All 
men are created equal,” he did not mean that they 
were equal in any of their endowments, but that 
they had an equal right to a fair show before the 
law. Jefferson stood for equality of opportunity in 
fact as nearly as that was humanly possible. 
Equality of opportunity means that the man of one 
talent and the man of many talents should each 
have a fair opportunity to do the most and the best 
of which he is capable and secure the fair reward. 

Suppose that in the race referred to no boy was 
permitted to win, what would be the result? In- 
evitably in that community boys would cease to be 
good runners. Why? Because the motive for strug- 
gling to acquire speed would be taken away. And 
suppose that this great Nation of ours should de- 
liberately adopt the policy of hobbling and harass- 
ing and annoying men of capacity, what will be 
the inevitable result? We will bcome a Nation of 
weaklings, of men who cannot achieve, a by-word 
and a reproach among Nations. 

I have in mind a country where this deplorable 
result has been reached along this precise pathway. 
The country that I have in mind has been endowed 
by the Almighty with vast resources, and yet the 
Nation and its people are poor. Why? Because it 
is the rule in that country that the man who begins 
to achieve success has to meet not only the envy 
and detraction which seems inevitable in such 
cases, but success seems to be regarded as sin, and 
the Government itself lays its heavy hand upon him 
and takes away from him unfairly what he has 
fairly won. The result I have told you. The coun- 
try is poor, but not all are equally poor. Even 
there the strong are able to take care of themselves 
much better than the weak. The chief sufferers are 
the weak and not the strong. Conversely the chief 
gainers of fair treatment would be the weak rather 
than the strong. The weak need the strong vastly 
more than the strong need the weak. 

Mr. McCleary’s address, which was warmly ap- 
plauded, was followed by a vaudeville entertain- 
ment. 

To many who may not already know it the Metro- 
politan Association is the central organization in 
New York and nearby territory, made up of the 
Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ Association, Hardware 
and Supply Association Manhattan and the Bronx, 
Long Island Hardware and Paint Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Newark Hardware and Supply Association, 
Westchester Hardware and Supply Association and 
the Hudson County (N. J.) Hardware and Supply 
Association. 

The officers are Matthias Ludlow, president; J. 
J. Snyder, vice-president; A. M. Bedford, second 
vice-president; A. Schimell, treasurer and W. F. 
Littell, Jr., secretary. 


Seated at the tables were: R. F. Abbott, H. Abeel, 
W. E. Abele, A. E. Alder, C. R. Alford, G. J. Althen, C. 
A. Ames, M. Andrews, T. A. Angell, F. Apel, G. B. 
Aifken, R. J. Atkinson, R. A. Atkinson, A. Azan, John 
Ayvazian, F. Baker, Jr., E. E. Baldwin, E. G. Baltz, 
J. Barr, Charles Baxter, W. M. Baxter, C. A. Baynon, 
P. J. Beardslay, A. M. Bedford, E. B. Bennett, J. A. 
Bennett, R. A. Berrenberg, J. Bergfeld, Otto Bernz, 
John Bertram, Julius Bindrim, A. G. Birkenmeier, W. J. 
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Birkenmeier, B. L. Birmingham, A. Birmingham, J. J. 
Black, G. W. Blackman, W. A. Blackburn, A. P. Blair, 
R. B. Blanck, John F. Bliss, I. M. Block, F. P. Bohnet, 
M. Bolten, F. D. Bomke, G. Bommer, H. F. Bond, 
F. H. Bookhop, M. Borden, M. Bordeman, F. 
Brabson, W. A. Braun, W. M. Briggs, L. E. Brion, 
H. B. Bristol, H. B. Broer, F. Brombahcer, A. W. 
Brooke, G. H. Brown, George Brown, W. B. Brown, 
H. M. Brown, G. Browning, C. A. Bruhus, J. J. Bryers, 
J. Buchanan, Mr. Buchalter, Thomas Buck, J. H. Buck- 
ley, J. T. Bulkley, W. E. Bunker, Thomas Burrowes, 
W. I. Burton, H. J. Caffrey, W. J. Calkins, C. W. 
Canfield, E. L. Card, A. E. Carrier, E. Carpenter, 
W. L. Casterline, F. A. Chandler, E. S. Chapin, G. R. 
Christie, J. A. Clark, C. H. Clark, W. E. Clark, H. H. 
Cleveland, C. E. Clint, C. H. Coe, J. M. Cole, A. Collo- 
mor, C. L. Comfort, H. R. Conner, E. Cook, J. Cooney, 
S. G. Cooper, Jr., G. F. Corby, H. A. Cornell, V. W. 
Cornell, S. H. Cornell, F. E. Cornell, J. F. Costley, 
A. A. Cox, E. Cramer, L. W. Crannell, W. J. Crigar, 
T. Crissall, W. Croisant, J. L. Cruser, J. H. Culman, 
W. F. Crofton, B. De Silva, E. H. Darville, A. E. Davis, 
D. Davis, E. W. Davis, S. S. Davis, T. Dean, L. C. 
Dehn, H. M. Demarest, A. R. De Vos, C. Dietrich, J. T. 
Doremus, R. Doti, F. Daughty, G. S. Douglas, H. 
Douglas, D. J. Dowling, A. S. Downs, G. W. Downs, 
F. L. Driver, H. J. Drentlaw, A. E. Duncan, T. G. Dun- 
can, E. Duryea, J. T. Duyckinck, G. W. Eadie, C. Eber- 
hart, J. A. Eden, F. J. Enright, A. J. Ewald, E. R. 
Fairclough, W. C. Farr, M. Farrell, C. M. Felt, T. S. 
Fettinger, W. A. Fischer, B. Fisher, E. G. Ford, Fowler 
& Sellers, H. Frank, Jr., A. M. Freer, Jr., F. Fritts, H. 
Fritz, W. C. Funke, C. L. Gairoard, W. J. Garrity, 
C. S. Gartchel, J. Gear, James Gear, W. H. Gieseler, 
W. H. Gieseler, J. F. Gleason, J. Glucksman, C. K. 
Golden, F. H. Goodfellow, J. Gorman, W. H. Gosman, 
A. A. Greene, W. J. Graham, F. D. Graves, A. A. 
Greene, G. M. Griffen, W. T. Griffin, A. J. Haesloop, 
W. B. Hagerty, G. E. Hall, J. J. Halpin, J. F. Hamel, 
Harry Hanson, E. P. Harris, P. Harnischfeger, W. 


Hartman, J. MHasenpflug, N. . Hausman, C. 
C. Hazelton, J. MHellawell, Heller Bros., F. J. 
Herr, F. K. Hess, W. R. Hill, Hockenjos & 
Co., W. Hoffman, L. Hodgson, F. H. Hodges, 


E. ._ Hogan, J. M. Hoghland, R. M. Holcomb, 
W. D. Holmes, P. Holland, G. H. Hopper, F. Horn, C. A. 
Horton, A. B. Horton, H. J. Howell, H. Hudler, J. A. 
Hufcut, C. L. Hunerhoff, J. S. Hurwitz, F. E. Hutchins, 
A. Igoe, J. Igoe, Joseph Igoe, G. Ingram, P. G. James, 
W. H. Jacobus, W. F. Johns, F. J. Johnson, L. H. 
Johnson, A. R. Jones, G. W. Kaltenbach, W. Kasper, 
F. J. Kelly, J. B. Kerr, Kings, Country Fdry., G. H. 
Klages, F. J. Klagef, J. M. Kohlmeier, G. Koon, E. C. 
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Krieger, W. J. Kuehn, F. C. Kurzhals, J. P. Landrine, 
L. B. Landrine, A. F. Langley, W. Lavac, V. C. 
Leonard, W. P. Lewis, J. Liederman, Mr. Lininger, 
G. B. Linklater, F. I.-Limroth, W. F. Littell, Jr., H. 
Litwin, L. M. Ludlow, M. Ludlow, R. A. Ludlow, H. 
Luscomb, W. S. McMahon, J. T. McCleary, H. J. 
McCarty, T. G. McCook, M. H. McGary, C. McKenna, 
G. E. Maguire, A. Major, J. Mandeville, D. T. Mallett, 
J. A. Manson, C. Marlow, J. K. Marshall, Mr. Marks, 
A. L. Marlow, J. W. Mathews, S. J. Mayer, J. J. Meade, 
J. L. Merkel, H. D. Melick, H. Menzer, H. L. Merrill, 
G. Meyer, E. Meyer, S. J. Milligan, H. E. Milner, W. S. 
Mills, F. J. Morrison, A. C. Munther, R. W. Murray, 
Co., National Lead Co., W. L. Neff, C, M. Neth, E. R. 
Neville, J. F. North, E. F. Nowell, A. Nungesser, J. 
Obergfell, G. F. Ogden, F. L. O’Neill, H. L. Ott, R. M. 
Parsons, R. Pearsall, R. N. Peck, Mr. Peebler, H. J. Pen- 
man, O. D. Peters, O. G. Peters, E. F. Peterson, S. Peter- 
sen, G. Pfaff, F. Pfeifer, L. Pierce, C. Pincus, W. W. 
Post, E. N. Post, G. F. Potter, D. Price, S. Putnam, 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., A. B. Quimby, R. F. Quaintance, C. 
Rall, B. E. Randolph, G. Ranges, J. M. Ready, S. W. 
Reese, F. Reller, W. A. Reynolds, F. L. Reeves, A. W. 
Rhinehart, F. Robbins, C. Roberts, W. A. Robertson, 
W. F. Rockwell, J. R. Rodie, W. C. Ross, F. J. Ross, 
J. Ringler, F. H. Ritterbusch, F. L. Rogers, H. R. L. 
Rohlifs, L. Rubin, Mr. Rutten, F. L. Ryder, J. H. Ryer- 
son, C. Samolinski, John Sargent, A. Saxton, E. J. 
Sheader, W. Schacht, F. Schaefer, J. I. Scharfenberg, 
L. Schelling, F. Schenck, A. Schlegel, O. Schomberg, 
L. Schreiner, T. Schroeder, R. Scobel, S. N. Sears, W. 
Searls, A. L. Segardall, Mr. Sexias, H. Sexton, T. Shar- 
low, S. L. Sheridan, A. Shimell, G. A. Shipley, J. Silver- 
man, C. A. Skillman, L. B. Skillman, Mr. Smith, J. L. 
Smith, J. J. Snyder, Mr. Soutar, Roy F. Soule, G. C. 
South, F. Southmayd, H. M. Spencer, G. S. Spettigue, 
A. H. Squier, Mr. Starke, D. S. Starks, C. D. Starks, 
F. L. Stellwagen, Mr. Stewart, C. G. Stevens, T. Stout, 
W. J. Stokes, R. J. Stone, V. M. Sutphen, W. B. Swan, 
P. J. Tarzian, H. Taylor, G. F. Taylor, C. H. Tilson, 
L. Tingle, W. Treat, F. W. Tupper, H. L. Twine, L. Van 
Tassel, W. C. Vaughn, C. B. Van Dien, F. P. Van Riper, 
G. Verthen, E. C. Von Campe, W. Van Keuren, S. Vic- 
tors, S. D. Voris, J. Waddilove, N. C. Walker, C. C. 
Warner, F. Weber, A. H. Weck, Mr. Weiss, C. F. Wer- 
ner, Jr., G. A. Wesson, E. M. West, A. Westreich, Mr. 
Westlake, J. J. Wessmiller, C. L. Wessbecher, H. S. 
Whitney, H. S. White, J. S. Whipple, E. Widmer, Mr. 
Wilson, W. A. Wiggins, C. R. Wilcox, A. Wilkins, H. 
R. Wilkins, J. C. Wolke, C. S. Woods, W. G. Wood- 
worth, G. B. Woodworth, E. B. Wright, R. W. Wood- 
worth, E. Zabrieskie, N. Zogg. 
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An attractive display of Dixon’s graphite automobile lubricants made by the Albany Hardware & Iron Company, 


Albany, N. Y. 
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BOOSTING SALES OF MAZDA LAMPS 


A Window Display that Is Full of Selling Power 
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A display that will he 


IRST of all in the primer of things electricai 
HK come Mazda lamps. ‘they are the easiest to 

sell, because they have a big advantage and 
they can be used profitably by every user of electric 
currents. 

The dealer who sells to any great extent to mills 
and factories and who comes in contact with the 
purchasing agent of these places misses a big oppor- 
tunity for profits when Mazda lamps are not inciuded 
in his list of mill supplies. The question of lighting 
in most factories is a serious problem, and the 
slight percentage saved on the monthly lighting bill 
looks big to the man who is responsible for the 
profit end of the establishment. Bring him to the 
point where he replaces all the carbon lamps in his 
factory with Mazda lamps that will give him two 
to three times the amount of light for the same 
consumption of current, or, if he has light enough, 
that will cut his lighting bills squarely in two and 
you put him on the road toward bigger profits 
and the chances are you will be raised several 
notches in his opinion. It is human nature to look 
favorably on the man who shows the way to put 
money in our pockets. Even if all the factories in 
your vicinity are equipped with Mazda lamps there 
is still the big repeat business that is worth any 
dealer’s effort. Mazda lamps burn out in time if 
they are not broken before that time, and the yearly 
expenditure for lamps in any large factory is by no 
means an inconsiderable item. 

When one considers how snugly Mazda lamps fit 
into a housefurnishing department, it seems a 
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to sell lamps electrical 


wonder that every hardware man who sells pots 
and pans didn’t get in on the sale of them long ago. 
When we consider that every person who comes 
into hardware store whose house is wired for 
electric light is a prospect for Mazda lamps there 
is something lacking when the sales in this line 
are not forthcoming. Hidden behind the counter, 
Mazda lamps will not sell. Displayed attractively 
in the window and on the counter and in showcases, 
Mazda lamps will prove their right to form a part 
of a hardware store. The little fixture for display- 
ing lamps shown in HARDWARE AGE a few weeks 
ago will help sales wonderfully. 

The show window reproduction accompanying 
this article is so simple, artistic and inexpensive that 
it may be readily placed by the smallest merchant. 
Therefore, we would like every one who handles 
lamps to give it a trial, as it will greatly enhance 
the beauty of any display without detracting from 
the merchandise showing. On the contrary, it will 
give an object lesson on the use of the Mazda lamp 
over the carbon filament which will set the shoppers 
thinking and no doubt increase the sale of the 
Mazda lights. 

On account of its simplicity very little time will 
be required in arranging this display, and it makes 
a very effective setting, which can be prepared by 
the one who does the show card work for the store. 

This idea was suggested by the Society for Elec- 
trical Development and consists of three cards and 
two arrows. Two cards are in circular form, a 
portion of one painted black so as to emphasize the 
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fact that Mazda lamps give more lighting surface 
than the filament lamp. A Mazda lamp is placed 
at the top of the white and a carbon lamp on top 
of the black and white circle. In the center of the 
display is a card asking “Which Are You Using? 
This Light, or This? Cost the Same.” 

The two arrows call attention to the Mazda and 
carbon lamps. Another very important sign is the 
one placed in the foreground, which reads, “Mazda 
Lamps Give Three Times the Light at the Same 
Cost of Current.” 

The arrangement of the merchandise is a mixed 
showing of both Westinghouse and Edison lamps. 
The small detail in the display is shown in the fore- 
ground of the window, which consists of half cir- 
cles in strong colors, on each of which six Mazda 
lamps are shown. 


Obituary 


THOMAS WALLACE, founder of Wallace & Sons of An- 
sonia, Conn., and for the past fifteen years managing 
director of the W. A. Clark Wire Company of New York 
City, died at his home, 346 West Seventy-first Street, in 
his ninetieth year. He was born in Manchester, Eng., and 
came to this country when he was five years old. In 
1839 Mr. Wallace’s father established a wire mill at 
Annsville, N. Y., and in 1841 moved his business to 
Derby, Conn. In 1849 the firm of Wallace & Sons was 
established, and was the first concern to make copper 
wire in this country. Mr. Wallace was the first manu- 
facturer to introduce continuous fine wire machinery for 
drawing fine brass and copper wire. 


CHARLES W. WEAVER, a salesman with the Boker 
Cutlery & Hardware Company, Inc., New York City, 
handling also the line of the Valley Forge Cutlery 
Company, an. affiliated organization, died Dec. 26 at 
his home in Plandome, Long Island, after a serious 
illness of less than a week, aged forty-one years. Mr. 
Weaver, however, had not been in good condition for the 
last two years because of a nervous derangement from 
which he was apparently nearly free. 

Mr. Weaver for twenty years was in the employ of 
Hermann Boker & Co., now the Boker Cutlery & 
Hardware Company, Inc., and for several years had 
covered the Chicago and Pacific Coast trade. He is 
survived by a widow and daughter. 


WILLIAM A. COMSTOCK, president of the Cleveland 
Wire Spring Company, Cleveland, Ohio, died Jan. 9, 
as a result of injuries sustained by being struck by an 
automobile. He was 70 years of age, having been born 
in Providence, R. I., in 1845. He was connected with the 
old Cleveland Rolling Mill Company for a number of 
years in its Chicago office. When he went to Cleveland 
he became secretary and treasurer of the Cleveland Wire 
Spring Company, which position he held until two years 
ago, when he was elected president to fill the vacancy 
made by the death of R. C. Moodey. 


Philip Hoffmann, who was associated with the 
William M. Crane Company, 16 West Thirty-second 
Street, New York City, for many years, died on Dec. 6. 
He was a man of highest moral character, a most con- 
scientious and willing worker and his genial disposition 
and courtesy at all times made him beloved by all his 
associates. Mr. Hoffmann was well known to the hard- 
ware and department store trade. 


NAHUM PERRY, a hardware dealer of Attleboro, Mass., 
died at his home on Pleasant Street. In 1877 Mr. Perry 
opened hardware stores in Attleboro and Mansfield. 
About fourteen years ago he also established a third 
store at North Attleboro. He is survived by one daugh- 
ter and a son, Herbert L. Perry, who is at present 
manager of his father’s interests. 


DARWIN F. RICE, who formerly owned a hardware 
store at Sinclairville, N. Y., died recently. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and one son, with whom he was in 
partnership. 











Hardware Age 


JAMES A. PATTERSON, junior member of the firm of 
Giddings & Patterson, Indianapolis, Ind., died suddenly 
of apoplexy. Mr. Patterson was in his sixty-seventh 
year, and had been in the hardware business previous to 
entering the employ of the Van Camp Hardware Com- 
pany, from which he retired about five years ago. Since 
then he had been engaged in the hardware commission 
business. 


CHARLES RICHMOND BATES, who for many years con- 
ducted a hardware business at Passaic, N. J., died at 
his home recently. He was born in Providence, R. L., 
seventy years ago, and for thirty-five years had been 
a resident of Passaic. 


EDWARD H. MEAD, manager of the wholesale depart- 
ment of the Gridley, Fuhrman & Martin Company, 
Elmira, N. Y., died at his residence recently from heart 
disease. He had been in the employ of this concern for 
over twenty-five years. 


JAMES W. GOING, senior member of Loewenberg & 
Going Company, manufacturer of stoves and ranges 
at Portland, Oregon, died at the home of his son. He 
was born in 1833, and had lived in Portland for sixty- 
two years. 


RIcHARD W. QuiGG, for over thirty years a leading 
hardware merchant of Oswego, N. Y., died suddenly. 
He was 75 years old, and had conducted a hardware 
business for half a century. 


WILLIAM H. BENDER, 65 years old, a retired hardware 
dealer of 3414 Garrison Avenue, Baltimore, Md., died 
recently in the University Hospital. Mr. Bender was a 
native of Virginia. 


Aucust CosBRAD HucKE, 80 years old, of Belleville, 
Ill., died in a St. Louis hospital. Mr. Hucke was for- 
merly head of the Hucke Hardware Company, retiring 
in 1895, when he turned the business over to his sons. 


J. HARRY McCorMIck, secretary of the hardware firm 
of William H. McCormick & Sons, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
died of pneumonia at his home, 229 High Street, in his 
thirty-fifth year. 


ALEXANDER LAWSON, until recently in the tool manu- 
facturing business in Chicago, died at his residence, 
2022 Pensacola Avenue. Mr. Lawson was born in Kin- 
voss, Scotland, and went to Chicago in 1874. 


WILLIAM K. BOoAL, a leading stove dealer of Piqua, 
Ohio, died recently after a brief illness. He formerly 
resided at Newport, Ky., and was in his eighty-sixth 
year. 


CHARLES P. TRUITT, a hardware merchant of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., died at his home recently. He had been 
ill but a week with pneumonia and was in his seventy- 
second year. 


Davip M. NOE, 72 years old, the first traveling man in 
Springfield, Mo., died at St. John’s Hospital of penu- 
monia. He was until recently vice-president of the 
McGregor-Noe Hardware Company. 


JAMES A. CHARLES died at his home in Cripple Creek, 
Col., aged 78 years. Mr. Charles was a former resident 
of Federalsburg, Md. He is survived by two daughters 
and one son. 


FREDERICK KRAMER, a pioneer hardware merchant of 
Waterloo, Iowa, died recently in his seventieth year. 
Mr. Kramer was born in Germany, and had been a 
resident of Waterloo for over fifty years. 


GEORGE W. FAy, a prominent hardware man of 
Kenosha, Wis., died at his home, aged 57 years. He 
is survived by a widow, one son and a daughter. 


THOMAS R. HARRIS, a well-known resident of Iron- 
ton, Ohio, died recently, aged 50 years. Mr. Harris 
was engaged in the hardware business. 








WASHINGTON NEWS 


How the Parcel Post Robs the Railroads—New Price Maintenance Bill 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24, 1916. 


R. BURLESON’S Bureau of Information, 

which is presided over by an experienced 
journalist with a corps of assistants and 
which turns out a steady stream of “copy” lauda- 
tory of the postal service in general and of the par- 
cel post in particular, has just published a sixteen- 
page pamphlet—at the expense of the taxpayers, of 
course—entitled “Railway Mail Pay: An Outline of 
the Post Office Department’s Position,” in which 
are included a few glittering nuggets that are 
worth a careful assay. 

The booklet, according to the press agent’s an- 
nouncement, is issued “in response to many re- 
quests from individuals, business men, publications, 
boards of trade and members of Congress for the 
facts relating to the proposed change in the method 
of adjusting railway mail pay,” but one of the chief 
objects in view appears to have been to boost the 
parcel post and to foreshadow lower postage rates 
if Congress can be induced to still further rob the 
railroads by withholding fair compensation for this 
stupendous service in order that the department 
may be enabled to show a “profit” thereon. If the 
railroads can be forced to carry the mails on a so- 
called “space” basis instead of a weight basis, the 
Postmaster General will speedily be enabled to re- 
duce the present parcel post rates until it will be 
cheaper to send your trunk by mail than to check 
it on your railroad ticket. - 


Why Parcel-Post Rates Should Be Reduced 


Read the following extract from this pamphlet 
and ponder its meaning carefully: 

“In little more than two years the parcel post has 
grown so rapidly that its annual traffic is now esti- 
mated at 1,000,000,000 parcels a year. This expan- 
sion demonstrates the public need and demand in 
this country for a service which for years has been 
provided in every other advanced nation on earth. 

“This tremendous burden of service has been 
successfully assumed by the postal establishment 
and is being performed at a margin of profit for 
the Government notwithstanding the inordinately 
heavy transportation costs—at times amounting to 
double the transportation costs borne by the ex- 
press companies upon a great part of their traffic 
—which the Government has been compelled to 
shoulder. 

“In the face of the unequal conditions, the Gov- 
ernment is doing an enormous parcel business at 
charges to the public much lower on the whole than 
were made by the express companies before the 
coming of the parcel post, and is giving express 
facilities alike to practically every township, ham- 
let, village and city, great and small, in the United 
States. 

“Upon the majority of these great mail routes, 
mail and express transportation conditions are 
practically identical. The cost to the railroads of 
the incidental services rendered in transporting the 
mails on these routes is inconsiderable as compared 
with the great disparity in the returns from the 
two services. It follows from the inequality of 
transportation costs that the parcel post rates to 
the public, for the higher weights, greatly exceed 
the express rates. Between New York and Chicago 
parcel postage is $1.20 for 20 lb., as compared with 
an express rate of sixty-eight cents. A more equit- 
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able scale of mail pay would make possible a read- 
justment of parcel postage upon the higher weights 
and hauls, would expand the public’s transportation 
facilities and would still give the railroads adequate 
compensation under their own standard of what 
constitutes adequate compensation—to wit, a ‘com- 
mercial rate.’ ” 


Empty Mail Bags Traveling by Express 

Now, here comes in a very curious thing which 
should command the attention of every retail mer- 
chant. Everybody remembers that the principal 
argument in favor of the establishment of a parcel 
post was the high rates of the express companies, 
which post office officials criticised early and late. 
The creation of the parcel post, with its unprofitable 
rates, forced the express companies to reduce their 
charges and incidentally compelled a lot of them to 
quit the business. Now comes the Postmaster Gen- 
eral with a new complaint—the express companies 
have reduced their rates to such an extent that in 
many cases they are lower than the parcel post 
rates, and to-day the Government of the United 
States of America is sending its empty mail bags 
by express because it is much cheaper than to trans- 
port them in its own mails! Read this: 

“The department is authorized by law to ship by 
mail from Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 empty mail bags ordi- 
narily sent by freight. Mail bags may go by ex- 
press at any time, but are customarily shipped by 
freight unless an emergency arises, as the express 
rate is usually more than double that of the freight 
rate. | 
“During the recent holiday period it was found 
that shipments could be made by express at a lower 
rate than by mail between many points, and the 
express service was utilized to a considerable extent 
at an average saving of 371% cents per hundred 
pounds over the cost had they been sent in mail 
trains, and the railroad companies get only 50 per 
cent of the express rate.” 

Of course, all this argument is in favor of lower 
parcel post rates, which no doubt will soon be de- 
creed. Then the express companies will have to 
cut their rates again, whereupon the Postmaster 
General will slash the postage on the parcel post. A 
few turns of this merry-go-round and Mr. Burleson 
will be carrying the parcels of the mail-order houses 
“free, gratis and for nothing” and throwing in 
trading stamps! 

But who holds the bag? Well, it’s about a fifty- 
fifty split between the taxpayers and the railroads. 
Last year the taxpayers’ share was more than $11,- 
000,000, while the railroads declare they lost a 
great deal more. 


How the Parcel Post Robs the Railroads 


The public appears to be seriously in need of 
reliable information regarding this question of rail- 
way mail pay, because it underlies the entire par- 
If the roads can be forced to 
carry merchandise in the mails for next to nothing 
the sooner the retail merchant puts up his shutters 
the less money he will lose in a hopeless struggle 
with the mail-order houses. It may be well, there- 
fore, to set out here a few cold facts to offset the 
gross misrepresentations that have been made by 
over-zealous Post Office Department officials. 

For their protection the railroads of the country 
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have been obliged to organize a committee on rail- 
way mail pay and this committee has just com- 
pleted an elaborate investigation of the official 
records to determine the justice of their claim that 
the railroads have been underpaid for handling the 
mails. This statement, which is based upon the 
official statistics of receipts and expenditures of the 
Post Office Department for the year 1915 as com- 
pared with 1900, shows that in the fifteen-year pe- 
riod covered by the inquiry payments on account 
of railway mail pay have increased only 60 per cent, 
while all other expenditures combined have in- 
creased 239 per cent. During the same period re- 
ceipts increased 181 per cent, or more than three 
times the increase in the railway mail pay. 

The flagrant waste of the public money for rural 
free delivery service is graphically shown in this 
table, expenditures on this account having risen 11,- 
744 per cent. During the same period the wages of 
railway postal clerks have risen 221 per cent, serv- 
ices in post offices 173 per cent, and inland ship- 
ments other than rail 122 per cent. 

What will any fair-minded business man, after 
examining these figures, say to Mr. Burleson’s 
charge that the railroads are receiving a rate of 
compensation to which they are not entitled and 
which alone prevents him from reducing parcel 
post rates? 


How Railway Mail Pay Is Determined 


Let us add a few more cold facts. 

There appears to exist much misapprehension as 
to what the Government is paying the railroads for 
carrying the parcel post and as to the system by 
which railway mail pay in general is determined. 
The matter is important and should be understood 
by every taxpayer and voter, whether he is a mer- 
chant or not. 

For the purpose of fixing railway mail pay the 
mails are weighed for a certain period once every 
four years, a fact which alone demonstrates that for 
the four years following the weighing the roads 
must carry all the increase, normal or abnormal, 
without a penny of compensation. 

For convenience, the country is divided into four 
sections, which may be designated as Section 1, in- 
cluding two subdivisions, namely, New England 
and the region from New York to West Virginia; 
Section 2, which embraces the Far West; Section 
3, the Middle West, and Section 4, the South. Each 
year one of these sections is weighed, and on the 
basis of the data obtained the railway mail pay in 
that section for the ensuing four years is deter- 
mined. 

The parcel post law took effect in 1913, just about 
the time that the rate of pay in Section 1 was de- 
termined. It, therefore, follows that up to the pres- 
ent time the railroads have not receivea a penny as 
the result of the 1913 weighing for the enormous 
mass of parcel post merchandise they have since 
transported in this vast and populous region. 

In the spring of 1914, a weighing took place in 
Section 2, embracing the Far West, the new rate of 
railway mail pay going into force on July 1 of that 
year. The parcel post law was then a year old and 
the volume of the merchandise then carried in the 
mails was about 30 per cent of what is now trans- 
ported. It thus appears that the railroads received 
nothing for the parcel post in this section from the 
time of the enactment of the parcel post law until 
July 1, 1914, and are now receiving about 30 per 
cent of what they are actually earning. 

The mails in Section 3, which includes the Mid- 
dle West, were weighed in the spring of 1915, and 
a readjustment took effect July 1 of that year. In 
this important section, which is the hotbed of the 
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mail-order concerns, the railroads carried the par- 
cel post absolutely free for the two years following 
the enactment of the parcel post law and to-day are 
receiving compensation based on the business cur- 
rent in February, 1915, about 60 per cent of the 
present volume. 

In Section 4, which covers the entire South, the 
mails have not been weighed since the parcel post 
law took effect, and for nearly three years the roads 
in this region have carried thousands of catalogs 
and mail-order freight without a dollar of compen- 
sation, current payments being based on the weigh- 
ing of the mails which took place in the spring of 
1912, more than a year before the parcel post law 
was passed. 


What the Undisputed Facts Show 


Summarizing these important and undisputed 
facts, it, therefore, appears that in one-half the 
country there has been no readjustment of railway 
mail pay since the parcel post was created, while in 
the other two sections the adjustment has been 
wholly inadequate, having been made when the par- 
cel post was in its infancy. 

The overwhelming force of these facts recently 
drove the Postmaster General to agree to pay the 
roads a small bonus on account of the parcel post 
over and above the railway mail pay determined by 
the quadrennial weighings, but the railway men de- 
clare that this amount is so insignificant as to be 
hardly a flea-bite in comparison with the cost of 
the work. 

Two facts loom up giant-size from the contem- 
plation of these figures: first, that if the depart- 
ment incurs an $11,000,000 deficit when it is pay- 
ing the railroads only a fraction of their just dues, 
the Federal treasury will be gutted to meet the 
shortage when the mail weighings for the coming 
two years take effect; and, second, that if Mr. 
Burleson can induce Congress to abandon the 
weighing system in favor of a space basis, he can 
head off these fairly earned increases and force the 
roads to handle mail-order merchandise at a rate 
that apparently will justify a reduction in postage 
rates on the parcel post. 

How much further do you need to go for Mr. 
Burleson’s reason for knocking the railroads? 

Unless Congress comes to his rescue, the next 
two mail weighings will let the parcel post cat clean 
out of the bag! 


New Price-Maintenance Bill 


Big news for the retail merchants! 

A new price-maintenance bill designed to meet 
the criticisms of the Stevens bill, which was re- 
cently reintroduced by Representative Ayres of 
Kansas has been presented in the House. By a 
curious coincidence the new measure has been in- 
troduced by another Mr. Stephens—spelled with a 
“nh” instead of a “v’’—this one hailing from Ne- 
braska, while the author of the original measure 
came from New Hampshire. Like the father of the 
old bill, the framer of the new measure is a member 
of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and will therefore be in an advantageous 
position to secure hearings on the pending price- 
maintenance bills. 

The new measure, which is already being identi- 
fied in the House as the “Dan. V. Stephens bill,” 
carries a series of amendments which are intended 
to cut the ground from under certain critics of the 


original measure. Seasonal sales, etc., are express- 


ly legalized by the new bill, which contains a spe- 
cial provision on the subject, as follows: 
“Such contracts for the sale of such article or 


(Continued on page 75) 





TOOL TALK 


Brief Interview with a Big Tool Manufacturer Brings to Light Many 
Interesting Phases of the Tool Business 
By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 

















A view of the Goodell-Pratt Company’s tool shop in New York City 


T USED to be 1500 and I got so used to thinking 
| of 1500 good tools when Goodell-Pratt Company 
was mentioned, that my machine seemed all out 
of gear when they recently announced that they 
were the makers of 1700 good tools. I spent an hour 
in the Goodell-Pratt Company’s office recently, and 
it was one of the most constructive hours I have 
ever spent with a manufacturer. 

W. M. Pratt was a small-town banker before he 
became a great tool manufacturér. His banking 
experience was gained out in the Dakotas, and if 
ever you meet him and want to get a line on the 
credits and collections just turn the conversation 
toward small-town banking and keep it there until 
that long-legged New England friend of mind gets 
warmed up to his subject. He confided in me one 
day that he was also an editor, and with eyes fairly 
sparkling as the story lengthened told of a bank 
foreclosure on a weekly newspaper in a Dakota vil- 
lage. Young Pratt was sent over from the bank to 
get what money he could out of the wreck. He 
found that the only way to realize on the legally 
acquired property was to run the paper until a 
buyer could be found. He also found the only 
printer in town well saturated with a local brand 
known as Squirrel whiskey. 


How Pratt Picked Type 


Telegrams to Grand Forks and Fargo failed to 
find a sober printer out of a job, so Pratt tackled 
the job himself. He had never set a piece of type 
in his life, and he didn’t want an audience to wit- 
ness his initial attempt, so he locked himself in the 
village print shop and by the snail route picked the 
type and the villagers got their weekly paper on 
time. The next week a printer was on the job, but 
for many months Mr. Pratt -wielded the editorial 
pen and sold advertising space to the local mer- 
chants. In due time the paper was sold, and the 
bank profited by its brief ownership. 


Making Toolsmiths 


Mr. Pratt came into the tool business with a 
banker’s idea of thoroughness, and you know in 
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a bank nothing short of a balance is accepted. His 
early manufacturing efforts were marked by a per- 
sistency which was felt more in the factory than in 
the sales force. He knew that 2 fair salesman could 
sell an exceptionai!v good article, but that it took 
stars to dispose of carelessly made tools. He kept 
after the manufacturing end until he had estab- 
lished an inspection at every danger point. When 
the makers had reached a point where they per- 
formed every operation with the utmost care he 
called them “Toolsmiths,” and adopted that word 
as part of the firm name. 

Mr. Pratt has ideas on the quality of tools worthy 
of any good too] salesman’s attention. His interest 
does not stop with well-made tools and a well-estab- 
lished factory sales system. He is also keenly in- 
terested in retailers’ sales plans, and particularly 
in tool displays. The morning I visited him I spent 
ten minutes on the sidewalk before I entered the 
store. The window display was responsible for the 
delay. That display is about ideal. The goods are 
shown on a dark green felt paper which looks and 
feels so much like felt that it would deceive any 
one who did not have an opportunity to feel its 
thickness. The whole secret of the success of this 
display is that the goods are not crowded. When 
a customer looks at a tool he likes to stand back 
and analyze it. You know how it is. You just can’t 
seem to get it all in one look. These are the best 
examples of tool displays for large windows I have 
seen for a long time. 

The Cost of Quality 

Mr. Pratt thinks price is a poor salesman for a 
high grade tool. If the saying “you get what you 
pay for” was a stone rather than a truth it would 
be worn round and smooth with constant handling. 

In no place is cost so truly reflected as in the 
tested quality of the goods. Some cheap merchan- 
dise stands up under the strain of severe test, but it 
is the high spot, the freak or accident among the 
millions of misfits made soleiy to sell. Most articles 
which stand strains beyond the demands of common 
sense are items on which extreme manufacturing 
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care has been expended. No field presents more 
elaborate examples of thoroughness in manufactur- 
ing than hardware. 

At a recent display a certain high-grade tool was 
exhibited and beside it mounted on a board were 
the component parts, and the raw materials of 
which those parts were made. The cost of the ma- 
terials was 24 cents. This, plus 148 operations, 
made the finished tool, which sold for 84 cents. 
The thorough equipment and mechanics’ team work 
in that factory produces about 21% operations for 1 
cent. 

If buyers demand a similar article for 70 cents, 
that simply means less care. It may mean 100 
operations against 148, or it may mean 148 opera- 
tions with less care in every one of them. Either 
way it means a tool below the standard of which 
the manufacturer is capable. Buyers are undoubt- 
edly responsible for a lot of good-looking poor hard- 
ware which finds its way into American hardware 
stores. There are examples by the score which 
illustrate the extremes to which buyers sometimes 


go. 
Tampering with Temper 


Take the subject of nail sets. Three prominent 
manufacturers who were interviewed on this sub- 
ject recently, agreed that it was impossible to make 
and sell at a fair profit a truly high grade nail set 
for less than $6.50 to $7 a gross. Let a buyer de- 
mand nail sets at $5 a gross, and if he gets them he 
gets nail sets with about 20 per cent of the manu- 
facturing care missing. Care in the tempering of 
a nail set is a big item. Some are put out without 
temper, and some are tempered only on one end. 
The principal cost of a nail set is the cost of the 
care in making. 

Screw drivers furnish a good example of the cost 
of quality. Many of the screw drivers on our mar- 
kets to-day are merely pieces of steel. They are 
tools in appearance only. They are smashed to 
shape by a single blow on an over-heated piece of 
steel. Striking hot steel with a moderate blow re- 
fines it. Striking excessively heated steel ponder- 
ous blows crystallizes it. The result of these two 
methods of manufacture is a low price on one and 
a long and useful life on the other. It is easy to 
imagine that the tempering and finishing of a tool 
which gets little or no care in the forging is a neg- 
ligible quantity. 

A good wood level is a splendid example of ex- 
treme care in manufacture. First it must be made 
of selected absolutely straight-grained wood. There 
is an enormous difference in the cost of such stock 
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and ordinary lumber. This wood must then be 
seasoned and dried with absolute thoroughness. 
This takes time and means not only interest in man- 
ufacture, but interest from a banker’s standpoint. 
Not one single operation in the making of a tool 
of this nature can be crowded without damaging 
the finished product. Some of the best level glasses 
are ground internally and the finish of the wood 
must fill every pore, making it impervious to 
moisture. The manufacturer realizes his responsi- 
bility. Compare the care of one of our best manu- 
facturers with what might be, and what we regret 
to say often is, and the price of quality is indeed 
the cost of care. 


A Hack-Saw Joke 


The hack saw is the safety razor of the tool line. 
There have been thousands of them put on the mar- 
ket during the past few years and many of them 
have been no good. They have been sold to the 
trade as low as 8 1/3 cents a dozen. A good hack 
saw steel costs more than that. Good steel must be 
blanked. The teeth must be formed. The teeth 
must be set; the steel must be hardened; it must be 
tempered and the ends must be drawn to stand the 
strain under which it works. Then it must be 
wrapped and packed. At 8 1/3 cents a dozen it is a 
joke! To make good hack saw blades you must use 
straight-grained steel and excessive care. They can- 
not be made to be sold to the trade for less than 3 
cents each. 

During the past few years American manufac- 
turers have gone crazy on the idea that everything 
must be put into piece work. This means, pay each 
man so much a hundred for the work he does.. It 
is not possible to carry this policy to the extreme 
limit and keep up the quality of a product. One 
good place to call a halt is in the assembling de- 
partment. 

It makes no difference how accurately parts are 
machined, particularly if close fitting; they must 
be assembled with great care. Care takes time and 
time costs money. The cost of this care is the cost 
of quality. 

If assemblers are told that quality first and 
quantity afterward is the system, an article which 
represents a truer value to the ultimate user is the 
result. 

As I walked back toward my office that day I 
wondered just how many of us realize how much 
thought, how much care and how much time is spent 
on a new tool before we ever hear of it. If we did 
I am sure we would get behind our tool business 
with more determination than ever before. 
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A splendid example of space in a tool display. No tiem is crowded 





Ingenious Uncle 


66 Y married sister quite often leaves her three 

small boys for me to love, honor, and obey 
while she goes shopping,” related the bachelor. “It is 
not so much of a task as you might imagine, either. 
Among other things the little lads are passionately 
fond of attaching tin cans to dogs’ tails. I keep a 
larger boy employed to provide the necessary mate- 
rial. Some days he appears with as many as sixteen 
dogs and cans, and my nephews have a delightful 
function. The eldest has evolved a plan for tin-can- 
ning ten dogs at one time and letting them all off 
together. The result is everything that he or any- 
body else could ask. It is very easy to keep children 
amused if you only know how.’”—Kansas City Star. 


A Mystery 


HE practical teacher taught natural history from 
every-day illustrations and comparisons. 

“Take a bear,” he said. “Look at his fur.” 

The boys had no bear to take, but they had a picture 
of one, and they looked at that. 

“His fur,” the teacher went on, “is the bear’s over- 
coat, the same as your big coats are your overcoats.” 

“He can’t take it off, though, same as we can ours,” 
said one contentious youngster. 

“That is true,” said the teacher. “The bear cannot 
take off his overcoat. But why can’t he take it off?” 

Every boy thought hard. 

“T guess,” said the contentious youth, finally, “that 
it is because nobody but God knows where the buttons 
are.”—Exchange. 


A Well-Learned Lesson 


66 ELL, Willie,” said father as the precocious off- 
spring returned from his first day at school, 
“what did you learn at school to-day?” 

“Lots o’ things,” answered Willie, proudly. “I learned 
always to say, ‘Yes, sir’ and ‘No, sir’ and ‘Yes, ma’am’ 
and ‘No, ma’am.’” 

“Oh, you did?” 

“Yep.”—Exchange. 


All in a Twinkling 


LADY who had just received an interesting bit 
of news said to her little daughter: “Marjorie 
dear, auntie has a new baby, and now mamma is the 
baby’s aunt, papa is the baby’s uncle, and you are her 
little cousin.” 
“Well,” said Marjorie, wonderingly, “wasn’t that 
arranged quick!”—Boston Transcript. 


One Way of Getting Even 


PAINFUL scene was being staged, with Johnny, 
his father and a slipper in the principal rédles. 
Father gave voice to the ancient platitude. “This hurts 
me, Johnny, far more than it does you,” he said. 
Johnny gritted his teeth. “Then,” he wailed, “keep 
it up. I can stand it.”—EHxchange. 


Nothing to Fear 


¢sTFVHEY say George has brain fever.” 
“Fat chance. Can an angle-worm have water 


on the knee?”—Carnegie Puppet. 
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Repairing an Error 


ARION was saying her prayers. “And please, 
God,” she petitioned, “make Boston the capital of 
Vermont.” 
“Why, Marion,” said her shocked mother, “what 
made you say that?” 
Marion settled herself in bed. “’Cause,” she an- 
swered, “I made it that way in my ’zamination paper 
to-day an’ I want it to be right.”—Ezchange. 


Unavoidable 


¢¢QCYOME of our cannon are disappearing,” remarked 
the lieutenant. 

“Well, things will disappear when you have careless 
help,” responded the lady who was going over the 
fort. “I find that a great trouble about keeping 
house.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Why He Disliked War 


_. KAWLER—I’m glad to hear you say you wish 
the war was over, Bobby. It’s a very cruel busi- 
ness. 
Bobby—’Tain’t that. War makes history, and there’s 
more of that already than I can ever learn.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Robustness 


6¢ LATHER,” said the small boy, “what is a hypo- 
chondriac?” 
“A hypochondriac, my son, is a person whose consti- 
tution is so strong that he can stand any amount of 
worry about his health.”—-Washington Star. 


Dark Days Ahead 


‘3 EY, Moike, and phwat do ye t’ink of these new 
sanitary drinkin’-cups?” 

“Sure, Pat, and soon we’ll have to spit on our hands 

wid an eye-dropper!”—University of Michigan Gar- 


goyle. 
~*~ DON’T like to have my husband prop up a 
newspaper at the breakfast-table. Do you?” 
“Oh, I don’t know. It keeps the grape-fruit from 
spattering as far as it otherwise might.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Mixed Blessing 


No Excuse Whatever 
EW YORK Man—Are you going to be at home this 
evening? 
New York Girl—Why should I? I feel perfectly well. 
—Puck. 


Nature 


66 Pz you believe in encouraging boys to fight?” 
“No more than in encouraging ducks to swim.’ 
—Baltimore American. 


A Big Difference 


“I thought the old man left all of his money to 
charity.” 
“Oh, no—to charitable institutions.”—Life. 


Do you find it more difficult to think up something 
to think about than you do to think about it after you 
have thought it up?—Macon Telegraph. 
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From Many Sources 


It’s a Skate Famine Now 


agree skates are scarcer than seats in a subway 
train in the rush hours. They simply cannot be 
bought in New York City. For once at least the 
scarcity is not attributed to the war orders of the 
allies. 

Everybody’s doing it. That is the reason the 
sporting goods and department stores have no 
skates to sell. The demand is for what is known as 
the “continental” skate, but even the common or 
garden variety with a square toe cannot be had. 

It is not a question of price. All have been 
bought and are being used during the glorious cold 
weather. 

The little brothers and sisters of the rich and the 
poor and their cousins and aunts and uncles—yes, 
even the grandfathers and grandmothers—are at 
the rinks and the lakes. 

The cause of the skate shortage is simple. Every- 
body decided very late that he and she wanted to 
skate. So there was no warning to the dealers.— 
New York World. 


Fear Leather Glove Shortage 


ferns unusually heavy duplicate business that was 
done on leather gloves during November and 
December has left stocks of both leather and gloves 
greatly depleted. As no goods are coming from 
Germany or Austria, and only moderate quantities 
from France, England and Italy, it is said to be cer- 
tain that there will be a serious shortage in the cur- 
rent year’s supply. Some kinds of glove leather 
are now unobtainable at any price, while stock that 
can be bought shows advances ranging from 25 to 
75 per cent over normal figures. This means an ad- 
vance of from $1 to $3 a dozen pairs as a result of 
the raw material situation, while the increased cost 
of cutting and other manufacturing charges tend 
to swell prices still further—New York Times. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Go Up 


MONG the trades that are hard hit by the war 

is the manufacturing of mechanical rubber goods. 
Not only has the increased price of crude rubber 
added to manufacturing costs, but the shortage of 
chemicals, minerals and other things used in the 
production of these goods has also caused at least 
one well-known local house to announce that it is 
compelled to withdraw all quotations on Jan. 22. 
New prices will be quoted on application. It is said 
to be inevitable that higher prices will have to be 
obtained for goods in which past quality is main- 
tained as is the case with the firm in question.— 
New York Times. 


More New England Mills Raise 
Wages 


OTTON and woolen mills where thousands are 
employed, posted notice of wage increases to- 
day. They date from last Monday. They follow: 
Olneyville, R. I.—3000 Delaine mill operatives 
notified of wage increase. 
Willimantic, Conn.—The American Thread Com- 


pany wage increase covers 2100 employed in its 
Connecticut mill. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Wages of the 2300 employees in 
the American Thread Company’s five mills will be 
advanced 5 per cent. 

Fall River, Mass.—The Kerr Thread Mills, owned 
by the American Thread Company announced an in- 
crease of 5 per cent in wages effective Jan. 24. The 
mills employ 1300. 

East Greenwich, R. I.—500 thread mill workers 
here and Elizabeth mills go on wage increase. 

Putnam, Conn.—Manhausett Mills have posted 
notice of 5-per cent wage increase. Dayville Woolen 
Company increases 5 per cent and 600 Killingly mill 
operatives will have increase Monday. 

Grosvenordale, Conn.—The 1100 cotton mill work- 
ers here, 600 at Mechanicville and nearly 2000 in 
the Webster villages and Southbridge have received 
notices of wage increase coming since Jan. 17. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—Voluntary increases of 5 per 
cent have been granted employees of the Pontoosue 
Mfg. Company, Russell Mfg. Company and James 
and E. H. Wilson Woolen Mills. The increases be- 
come effective next Monday.—New York American. 


30 Per Cent and Ruin 


HE declaration of initial dividends on the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation’s common stock at the 
annual rate of 30 per cent is accompanied by a 
statement that the company was earning that much 
on the stock before the war broke out. 

The managers of this first of American concerns 
to profit enormously from European war orders are 
accordingly making no great account of those 
profits. They are playing safe. They are recogniz- 
ing that the war business, which sent the stock 
soaring in the market from $25 a share to $600 and 
fired the speculative imagination of the whole coun- 
try, may disappear as quickly as it came. If the 
net profits last year were equal to $100 a share on 
the common stock, and if this year they may reach 
$400 should the war go on they are evidently ac- 
counted as not entering seriously into the perma- 
nent fortunes of the company. 

What then? Judge Gary of the United States 
Steel Corporation has lately been warning the in- 
dustry along this line and forecasting the probable 
need of more tariff protection after the war than is 
now afforded by the Underwood-Simmons act. But 
Bethlehem Steel directors apparently see no great 
amount of ruin ahead from a lower tariff. Thirty 
per cent common dividends earned before the war 
under this tariff, and now to be paid as a more or 
less permanent policy, do not reflect very tremen- 
dously either ruin before the war or ruin to come 
after. They may even be said to suggest a sur- 
vival after the war of some slight measure of pros- 
perity—New York World. 


Debt May Evict Hatters 


ARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 19.—Unless the plan 
of Samuel Gompers, President of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor, to meet the judgment 
against the Danbury hatters by levying one hour’s 
pay from every union member on Jan. 27 is a suc- 
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cess, the homes of the hatters will go under the 
gavel in a few weeks. Attorneys for D. E. Loewe & 
Son, plaintiffs, to-day agreed with the defendants 
to foreclose judgment liens on 155 pieces of prop- 
erty. 

The judgment amounts to $240,000 and costs to 
$12,130.90.—New York Tribune. 


Warns U. S. of Great Commercial 
Struggle 


ARIS, Jan. 17.—‘‘The world is soon to see an 

economic organization on an international scale 
far different in kind and extent from anything 
hitherto known.” So M. P. Peixotto, president of 
the American Chamber of Commerce, declared at 
the twenty-second annual dinner to-night. 

“The European nations are laying plans for a 
fierce commercial struggle which will begin in the 
near future,” he said. “In France this subject is 
being studied with passionate interest. The war 
has awakened France to a sense of the economic 
role which she can and should fill. 

“France will control her own commerce, but will 
need co-operation. One of France’s prime needs is 
the importation of raw materials, machinery and 
manufactured goods. The allies of France cannot 
supply her needs. The United States alone can 
do so. 

“To take advantage of the vast, and hitherto only 
partially utilized, source of supply from the United 
States, France must permit American manufactur- 
ers to compete on terms of tariff equality with other 
nations.” 

Alexander M. Thackara, American Consul-Gen- 
eral in Paris, said the present appears to be the 
psychological moment for the American Chamber 
of Commerce to use its best efforts to aid Americans 
to obtain favorite treatment in commercial alliances 
which may result from any movements in this and 
other countries of the allies. 

The Chamber elected Mr. Peixotto president, 
George Munroe first vice-president, W. Morgan Day 
treasurer and Lawrence Slade honorary secretary. 
—New York American. 


The Dye Situation 


HE Conference Committee of the various indus- 
tries affected by the dyestuffs shortage met 
yesterday at the Merchants’ Association and author- 
ized sending a letter to handlers of logwood chips 
and extracts asking them to do all in their power 
to observe the condition under which the embargo 
was lifted, namely, that the supply from the United 
States to Canada be resumed on a reasonable basis. 
This action was taken to prevent a repetition of the 
embargo. In addition to writing the logwood deal- 
ers, personal calls will be made upon them by the 


following committee appointed for the purpose: . 


John P. Wood, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers; D. F. Waters of the 
Master Dyers’ Association, and Albert Blum, repre- 
senting the domestic dyestuff manufacturers and 
the silk interests. 

The necessity of setting forth the actual facts 
concerning the dye situation to the public led to the 
appointment of another committee, to be known as 
the Publicity Committee, which will look after this 
phase of the situation and also continue the activi- 
ties of the conference in favor of the Hill bill for a 
higher tariff on dyes. It is composed of H. E. Dan- 
ner, Secretary of the National Association of Fin- 
ishers of Cotton Fabrics; G. W. Wilkie of the East- 
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ern Millinery Association; J. J. Nevins, Secretary of 
the American Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers; William R. Corwine, Secretary of 
the National Association of Clothiers; Ramsay 
Peugnet, Secretary of the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica; John W. Snowden of the United Upholstery 
Manufacturers’ Association; H. H. Bosworth of the 
Cloth Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia, 
and David Kirschbaum, President of the National 
Association of Clothiers, chairman ex-officio.—New 
York Times. 


Opposes Branches of Reserve Bank 
Abroad 


XISTING conditions do not warrant the estab- 
lishment of foreign branches of the Federal 
Reserve banks, John J. Arnold, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, told the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. Mr. Arnold said 
the principal aim of the act was that the Federal 
Reserve institutions should be the servants and not 
the competitors of the member banks. 

He added that the law now provides for the estab- 
lishment of agencies in foreign countries, all that is 
likely to become necessary. 

C. H. Bosworth, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, said: “Well-managed commercial 
State banks will eventually join the Federal Reserve 
system. Those State banks will join not because of 
any immediate advantage in dollars and cents, but 
as a duty to their depositors and customers.—New 
York American. 


$25,000,000 French Order for 
Alcohol 


HE United States Industrial Alcohol Company 
has just closed a contract through J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company calling for the delivery of its alco- 
hol product to an aggregate value of $25,000,000 to 
the French Government. Under the terms of the 
contract deliveries are to be made by the company 
of large quantities of alcohol, which is to be used in 
certain methods of powder manufacture by the 
French munition factories, at the rate of $2,000,000 
worth per month, the total to be delivered within 
the period of one year.—Journal of Commerce. 


Drug Syndicate for Stevens Price 
Bill 
—— of the American Druggists’ Syndicate 
recently indorsed the Stevens price protection 
bill. This bill, now before Congress, gives manu- 
facturers the right to fix a scale of prices and to 
sell only to those who maintain their prices. 


The druggists believe the bill would do away with 
the cut-rate systems.—New York American. 


The periodical explosions at powder plants at 
least bear witness to the quality of the product.— 
New York World. 


According to W. Morgan Shuster, Europe laughs at 
our protests. If Europe can get a laugh out of any- 
thing at all these days, it is weleome.—Chicago News. 


From a casual survey one learns that the G. O. P. 
is made up largely of Presidential candidates.—Chicago 
Daily News. 


The note to Austria-Hungary may bring a break. 
Even our troubles abroad are with the hyphenated.— 
Philadelphia North American. 
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Railroads Prospering at Last 


TTENTION has several times been 
called in these columns to the increas- 
ing ability of railroad companies to 

supply themselves with needed material. 
These statements were based on current re- 
ports of earnings by the large systems. A 
striking proof of the better financial condi- 
tion of railroads generally comes to hand in 
the issue of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, New York, of Jan. 15. That jour- 
nal compiles the financial reports of railroads 
each month. Forecasting the reports for the 
months of November and December, it says 
that, as compared with last year, the increase 
in earnings of all the railroads will reach 
$125,000,000 in gross and $100,000,000 in 
net. The Chronicle asks its readers to ponder 
well the significance of such a degree of im- 
provement in just two months. It means a 
tremendous gain in the credit of the roads, 
advance in wage rates in general throughout 
the country. 

The uncertainties, however, do not end 
with the question how commodities will flow 
after the war. If the commodities should 
come to us there would still be the question 
whether the payment would be in commodi- 
ties or in capital. The countries of Europe 
are spending their capital with us. What 
will become of this capital after the war? To 
the extent that we can wisely and profitably 
invest it, the country will be benefited in the 
long run, but if our manufacturing costs are 
high relative to those abroad there will be a 
forced drain that will not be to our advantage. 
Against the various contingencies our tariff 
could be properly arranged. This is one case 
in which wise counsel will be of signal benefit. 
What has developed thus far as to the inten- 
tions of some makers of national policy is 
not reassuring. 


Hardware Age Inventory Book 


N response to a demand from our sub- 
scribers, THE HARDWARE AGE Book De- 
partment has prepared a new and most 

serviceable inventory book. This inventory 
record which is particularly designed for the 
use of retail hardware merchants, contains 
100 sheets or 200 recording pages, 16 in. long 
and 101% in. wide. It is printed on a buff- 
colored heavy linen ledger paper, and will 
stand hard use. The colored stock was used 
because it is easier on the eyes, which are 
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usually strained by long hours at inventory 
time. The binding is of special canvas 
selected for its durability, and the two covers 
are simply laced together over the inventory 
sheets. At the beginning of each inventory 
these detachable covers can be removed and 
placed over the new inventory record, while 
the old one can be tied up without a cover 
and placed in file. The cover being in two 
tarts, it is also possible to preserve under 
the special binding the complete inventories 
of three or four years. Inside the front 
cover of this inventory record the following 
introduction is worthy of editorial notice: 

This is to be a brief talk on an unpleasant 
subject. 

The man who faces inventory with cheer- 
fulness probably has a clear conscience, but 
he is due for a protracted spell of dirty 
hands and long hours. He is going through 
a strain that will tax him physically and 
mentally. Most merchants emerge from the 
inventory period utterly worn out. This in- 
ventory record has been prepared because 
dealers need every help which will lighten in- 
ventory work and make accuracy more cer- 
tain. 

The time has long since passed when mer- 
chants guess at it. 

Those who have had just one experience 
with fire insurance adjusters know the true 
value of clean-cut inventory records. 

The actual counting and weighing of a 
hardware stock takes about 10 days. Count 
or weight slips in each bin, drawer or shelf 
is a good system. During these 10 days 
clerks should be constantly watched and re- 
minded of the extreme importance of mark- 
ing on these count slips goods sold from 
stock. 

The most thorough inventories are taken 
in stores where the manager plans his work. 
The tin shop is one section taken completely 
before the upstairs wareroom is tackled. 
The basement is finished before the back 
room count is started. It is good business to 
fill bins and drawers in the salesroom before 
the outlying departments are inventoried. 
Take the salesroom last. This permits the 
entry of the outside stock a day before the 
long grind of the salesroom begins. 

The manager should personally gather up 
the count slips in each department. He 
should be accompanied in every instance by 
the man who made the count.. 

We cannot bear too heavily on the most 
common errors. Do not count by the piece 
and price by the dozen. 
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Do not count by the dozen and price by the 
gross. 

Do not take at full value goods that have 
depreciated in value because of design or 
damage. List these goods at full value, then 
discount them and show reasons for this in 
your inventory. A few such examples in an 
inventory report recently settled a fire insur- 
ance claim in just 48 hr. 

Clean goods as you count them. A dis- 
orderly stock at the close of an inventory is 
evidence of carelessness and probably of 
errors. 

Wash the shelves in the salesroom when 
the counting takes place. 

Watch for robbed stock. If a door set is 
short a knob, a skate short a clamp, or a gun 
short a sight, the time for remedy is at in- 
ventory time. 

Check some of the inventory work of every 
individual. It is a duty you owe yourself. 

It is permissible to estimate loose’ bright 
screws, but the number of items in a hard- 
ware stock that can be safely estimated can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

If you do not uncover the material for a 
sale in your annual inventory you have over- 
looked something. 

It is the time to separate the live ones from 
the dead ones. 

Be liberal with yourself, but don’t start an 
ingrowing comedy. Find out definitely every 
item which has been in your store for 18 
months. Your action on this list may avert a 
little commercial tragedy. 

Before your next inventory order more 
record sheets to fit these covers. 

Inventory is a test of your ability to key up 
your force to an emergency. Don’t let your 
ability be measured by an inventory that 
drags along for three or four weeks. 


Laws Governing Possession of 
Weapons 


AW-ABIDING, decent people every- 
where, citizen and alien, unquestionably 
support all proper legislation designed 

to prohibit weapon “toting,” through which 
to curb crime. Theoretically this should pre- 
vent much of the unpremeditated sort done 
unexpectedly in a frenzy or time of irrespon- 
sibility, made easier because of a handy arm. 

Back in the early 80’s a fellow traveler 
overheard a mature man going West in a 
Pullman sleeper telling a companion that he 
never carried firearms, not even in the Indian 
Territory and other new, sparsely settled sec- 
tions where life was lightly regarded, adding 
that he had always gotten along very well 
without them. 

Nevertheless there are involved complica- 
tions which should be intelligently treated. 
For instance, the so-called Sullivan law, still 
on the statute books of New York State, in 


effect paralyzes the householder and _ all- 
around good citizen without preventing the 
thug and hold-up man from going armed 
whenever he chooses. The desperado values 
above all else his liberty, and while ordinar- 
ily he may not want to maim or kill, thus 
giving an added impetus for hunting him 
down, like the rat if cornered he will fight, 
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and even murder if his freedom is jéopard- 
ized. The mere fact that he is prepared: for : 


such contingencies demonstrates that. 


The law breaker is dodging the police and : 


courts all the time, and the risk of being 
caught red handed with a prohibited article 
during a marauding trip does not, in his 
opinion, appreciably increase the hazard. 

Per contra the man of character, family 
and a good reputation to maintain finds the 
so-called Sullivan law in New York, which 
other States have followed, more or less, in 
actual operation merely bars the reputable 
human who desires only to protect dear ones 
and property from the under world. Honest 
persons would like to have at home or carry, 
without penalty, a pistol say to a target range 
or for other lawful purpose. 

Whatever the facts, for or against, any of 
the law breakers can and commonly do go 
armed with impunity. At the worst he is 
supplied surreptitiously in his own State, 
through a “fence,” shady pawn broker or 
other source. Likewise he can order by mail, 
with cash accompaniment, from a neighbor- 
ing State dealer, mail order house or else- 
where, which often muzzles legitimate mer- 
chants while leaving free those not so pro- 
hibited. A reasonable Federal law in many 
respects would establish a common basis. 

It will be said that the clean-minded citizen 
can supply himself in the same way. Un- 
doubtedly, but that puts him outside the pale 
if detected and automatically makes him an 
offender which the lawless care little about. 
If the concealed weapons law affected all 
alike, and were uniform in operation, it would 
accomplish more that is now impossible, but 
the free lance knows that his opportunities 
are unfettered and that his victims are 
bound. 

The law provides, it is true, that any one 
may apply for a permit to have or carry a 
pocket firearm, but the respectable individual 
well knows the gruelling, inquisitorial cate- 
chising he must undergo from gruff police 
authorities, regarding motive and purpose 
which instinctively one shrinks from. 

What hardware men and other honorable 
merchants want is some workable modifica- 
tion of the statute which will enable the law- 
respecting individual to protect his home, 
family and interests without running the 
gauntlet practically of star chamber or third 
degree methods, which are no impediment to 
the Dick Turpins, Bill Sykes, Jack Shep- 
pards, Jonathan Wilds and slick Raffles in 
any guise. 
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Sales force of the Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wis., during their semi-annual convention held 
recently. In the center of the front row, Louis Kuehn, president and treasurer; at his left, August J. Luedke, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. At Mr. Kuehn’s right, J. E. Tracy, manager of sales. 





JOHN J. LYON of New London, Conn., retired from 
the hardware firm of Lyon & Ewald, Dec. 31, 1915, 
having sold his interest in the business to his partner, 
S. L. Ewald, who will conduct the business in the 
future under the same firm name. The firm has been 
established in its present location for twenty-three 
years. Mr. Lyon’s business experience, however, has 
been much more extended than this. He left school at 
the age of fourteen and entered the employ, as a boy, of 
Samuel Dennis, in 1854. Mr. Lyon was with Mr. Den- 
nis twenty years, part of the time as partner under the 





John J. Lyon 


firm:name of S. Dennis & Co. When Mr. Perry bought 
the business in 1875 Mr. Lyon remained in his employ 
and a few years later Mr. Ewald was employed as 
clerk and: both men were with Mr. Perry when the 
business was sold to Chaney & Latham, they re- 
maining with this firm for four years. In 1892 a 
partnership was formed under the firm name of Lyon 
& Ewald, and they began business in the store now 
occupied by them in the Cronin building, and by close 


application to all the details of the business it has 
grown to one of the largest hardware firms in Eastern 
Connecticut. 


THE ANNUAL SALESMEN’S CONVENTION of the Na- 
tonal Sweeper Company was held at the general offices 
at Torrington, Conn., recently. The introduction of 
new products of the company was the chief event, and 
the three days were filled with conferences and meet- 
ings that gave to every one who attended the conven- 
tion an optimistic outlook for 1916. The meetings 
closed with a banquet tendered the men by the com- 
pany. Among those present were G. Q. Porter, secre- 
tary and general manager; R. G. Eastman, superin- 
tendent of the Marion, Ind., branch; R.-M. Tefft, C. B. 
Balbirnie, W. E. Raleigh, Charles Dimmock, H. C. 
Mosher, G. W. Richardson, Jr., E. Frost Knapp, J. E. 
Graham, Charles Davis, L. J. Ross and R. M. Fleming 
of the Torrington organization. 


THE Lux MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J., 
announces that it has appointed its former advertising 
manager, R. A. Berrenberg, as general sales manager. 
Mr. Berrenberg has been in the incandescent lamp busi- 
ness over twenty years. He learned the trade under 
the supervision of his father, Adolf Berrenberg, one 
of the pioneers of the lamp business. R. A. Berrenberg 
was born in Boston, Mass., was graduated at Harvard 
Law School, and is also a student of psychology and 
political economy. Combining technical and commercial 
abilities, Mr. Berrenberg has been able to make good 
headway with the Lux Manufacturing Company. He 
has been advertising manager for some time, and has 
developed a new sales organization, which has made 
him a valuable asset to the company. 


THE EMPLOYEES OF THE MONTANA HARDWARE COM- 
PANY, Butte, Mont., held recently their annual mid- 
winter picnic at Gregson Springs. A very good dinner 
was served, and athletic events, songs and lectures 
formed part of the program. 


Some people never quarrel with themselves so long 
as they can find any one else to quarrel with—Ez- 


change. 
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PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


Local Prestige of Big Paint Users as the Basis of Retailer’s Paint 
Publicity—Going to the Farmer with a Reason—Why Fence 
Story—Other Sales Ideas Fresh from the Firing Line 


Your Customers Are an Asset in More Ways Than One Utilizing the prestige of customers in such a sound 

No. 1 (4 cols. x 114% in.).—The Lykes-Freeman selling idea as to admit of no argument concerning 
Hardware Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., has here its efficacy. To demonstrate, take the recent pub- 
applied locally a selling argument that has built licity of one national advertiser, the Delco Ignition 
and is building many a business, national in scope. A Delco is standard equipment on the Packard 
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No. 1—This idea will boost your paint sales 
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regular value in our large cities. 
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PEERLESS is made from open hearth steel by special formula which pro- 
duces a fine grain, tough and elastic strand, just suited for woven wire fencing. 
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ANOTHER SPLENDID PALACE BARGAIN. 
The Torrington Vacuem Cleaner and Sweeper 
bined is the easiest running cleaner made. “tan 
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No. 2—A logical argument like this makes sales to the farmer No. 3—It has the earmarks of adver- 


car. The Delco concern loses no opportunity to ham- 
mer home that fact. Knowing the prestige of the 
Packard, you instinctively feel that Delco must be 
good or Packard would have none of it. Similarly, 
in this ad, you feel that Lykes-Freeman paints must 
be good or they would not be used on such a galaxy 
of local structures. The Lykes-Freeman Company 
have arranged their ad tastily as well as effectively, 
greater prominence being given the buildings than 
the text. There is material in this ad for seven 
smaller follow-ups. Use one building in each ad 
with appropriate comments on its size, construction, 
prominence, etc., ending up with a brief word on 
paint quality. Spring painting will be under way 
soon and you should utilize this idea for your open- 
ing fire. Cash in on your customers; it’s mutually 
beneficial. 


Talking “Turkey” to the Farmer 


No. 2 (Page ad).—Farmers are just as logical 
beings as city folk. You’ve got to sell the farmer 
of to-day: he is in close touch with developments 
in his field and he is a great deal keener than he 
used to be about even the smallest addition to his 
equipment. In this ad, sent us by D. D. Samson 
of the Samson Hardware Company, Red Oak, Iowa, 
the ad writer gets down to sharp selling talk. The 
why and wherefore of Peerless fence is made clear 
in an argument that hangs well together. The 
farmer gathers a definite mental impression of 
Peerless fence: he is given real reasons for choosing 
this particular brand and the buying impulse thus 


tising efficiency 


created can’t be short-circuited by the “other fel- 
low’s” lightning unless he happens to be right on 
the job and shoots a heavier bolt. In other words, 
let your campaign to the farmer be unremitting 
and your ammunition the heaviest you have about - 
the place.. Get in the habit of talking forceful sell- 
ing talk to the farmer and he’ll reciprocate by eye- 
ing your announcements with increasing interest. 
This ad is exceptionally well arranged: the border 
is not only unique but it gives the ad great atten- 
tion value by making the margins wide. The illus- 
trations are placed in the “golden center”; the eye 
is drawn to them at once and they are sufficiently 
interesting to bespeak consideration of the text and 
when the farmer begins to absorb the crisp para- 
graphs he will quickly realize that each sentence 
is telling him something worth while. Our sug- 
gestion would be to set the last paragraph in smaller 
measure in order to separate it from the fence talk 
proper. We would prefer italic to the regular type 
now used. 
The Telephone Is Featured Here 


No. 3 (2 cols x 11 in.).—This ad comes to us 
from H. W. Goeller, of the Palace Hardware House, 
Erie, Pa. Mr. Goeller asks for our opinion of the 
general set-up, style of border and manner of 
featuring the telephone service. The general ap- 
pearance of the ad is excellent. The panels make 
the items easy to read and each individual panel is 
carefully laid out. The contrast of the bold-face 
price figures helps the set-up immensely as well as 
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enables the reader to see the price at a glance. We 
like the zig-zag type of border very much. On such 
a “full” ad, it is not possible to use much in the line 
of a fancy border and the zig-zag border relieves 
the monotony of a constant use of rules. The 
featuring of the telephone is a fine idea and well 
done: the text on ’phone orders is most reassuring 
to the person who is inclined to believe that phone 
ordering is unreliable. Frankly, though, we don’t 
like the 6-point rule on the right side. It inter- 
feres with the balance of the ad, but that could be 
overlooked if it accomplished its purpose of con- 
necting the heading with the tail reference to the 
‘phone. It does connect after a fashion, but not 
until the reader has figured it out, and most read- 
ers are averse to figuring things out. Its saving 
grace is that it is economical of space. Our solu- 
tion would be to place the two ’phone cuts at top 
of the ad opposite each other and right below the 
opening talk, the text in the phone panel set in 
a box, shifting the building cut to the bottom of the 
ad, left. The ’phone idea and its advantage would 
then be thrown in greater prominence, at the very 
start of the ad, where its sales force would have 
full play. After all, this is somewhat of a minor 
point and the present arrangement of the ad, to 
our mind, does not interfere with its general effi- 
ciency. 
A Highly Successful Selling Plan 

No. 4 (2 cols. x 5 in.).—“A highly successful 
selling plan” are the very words used by the H. M. 
Waite Hardware Company, Worcester, Mass., in 
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With every 


$1.00 


PURCHASE 


We offer the ERECTOR in sets, 


$1.00 “ $10.00 


Fine amusement for the boys. 


$0 Valuable Prizes offered for 
new models madé of ERECTOR. 


ERECTOR 75 6 TOE QQ) 





me TESTER 


H. M. WAITE HARDWARE CO. 
185-189 Front Street 


°5 vears at this same location 








No. 4—It piled up profits 


commenting upon this ad. The firm is going to try 
something of a like nature again. The idea is 
simple enough as you will discover on reading the 
ad. The popularity of the Erector sets makes the 
offer doubly interesting. The set which was given 
away had a retail value of 10 cents. The offer is 
a boost for the store in general and the ad for 
Erector sets in particular. Thus the Waite Com- 
pany is accomplishing a double purpose with the 
announcement. Selling ideas like this keep up a 
lively store interest and freshen up your advertis- 
ing as well as bring in a tidy profit of themselves. 
This Waite ad is neatly laid out. Interest focuses 
on the free offer headlines and on the attractive cut. 
Note that this is a time-limit sale. 
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New Sisal Growing Industry Pro- 
jected in Venezuela 


HE National Government of Venezuela has 
entered into a contract for encouraging the cul- 
tivation of fiber-producing plants in Venezuela. The 
contracting company is obligated to plant not less 
than 200,000 stalks of sisal, or similar plant, not 
more than 810 per acre, and to supply up to 25,000 
bundles of sisal annually for six years, to be dis- 
tributed among farmers who desire to attempt 
planting the crop, each lot of plants to be accom- 
panied by a book of instructions upon the cultiva- 
tion of textile plants. The company must begin 
planting in 1916 and complete the contract require- 
ment during 1917. The plantations, it is estimated, 
will be in full bearing in six years. 

The deep significance of this venture to manu- 
facturers of rope, twine and other cordage, and 
especially the indispensable binder twine, is obvious. 
Its importance is more apparent because the making 
of binder twine depends chiefly on the sisal raised 
in Yucatan, Mexico. The last crop was in excess 
of 1,100,000 bales, weighing from 360 to 400 Ib. 
each. There was approximately 400,000,000 Ib. of 
binder twine, made of sisal and Manila fibers man- 
ufactured in the U. S. A. for last season and practi- 
cally all used, here and abroad. 

The civil war in Mexico has raged mainly in 
Northern Mexico, sisal coming through quite regu- 
larly at first but less so the past year. For several 
months the difficulty has been more as to price than 
production. For some time now there has been a 
Mexican committee, which controls both prices and 
shipments, having so far raised the price to between 
7 and 8 cents from an ordinary level of about 5 
cents with a minimum long ago of 2 11/16 cents 
per lb. The necessities of rope and binder twine 
manufacturers have at critical times forced them to 
call on the Washington Government to help them 
get material. 

What hurts especially is that Yucatan has virt- 
ually a monopoly of this indispensable raw mate- 
rial. The reaping and binding apparatus used by 
farmers, distributed all over the world, is made to 
handle just that fiber or the twine of Manila hemp. 
Some Manila hemp is used and is even better, but 
there is not enough of it to supply the demand for 
rope and binder twine, too. Manufacturers say that 
no other known fiber, considering price, adaptabil- 
ity and quantity, is available. Therefore, the estab- 
lishment of competition in Venezuela and elsewhere, 
is a helpful step toward curbing unreasonable de- 
mands and preventing price extortion. 

Sisal has been grown in Java, New Zealand, 
Africa, Chile, Haiti, Cuba, Ecuador and other 
places, but not in quantities great enough to make 
a dent in the situation. 

Brazil once had a monopoly on rubber. In 1910 
the price was inflated to $4 per lb. The maturing 
of trees in the Far East where Brazilian seeds had 
been planted broke that price. It is hoped that in- 
flated prices on sisal will be similarly controlled. 


Bridge & Beach Elect Officers 


¢ ce Bridge & Beach Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., at the stockholders’ meeting re- 
cently elected the following directors: Hudson E. 
Bridge, Leo H. Booch, Henry C. Hoener, John F. 
Shepley, Louis H. Riecke, Laurence D. Bridge and 
George Leighton Bridge. The board elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

Hudson E. Bridge, president and treasurer; Leo 
H. Booch, vice-president and manager; Henry C. 
Hoener, vice-president; Louis H. Riecke, secretary. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





MARKET SUMMARY 


The outlook for the hardware trade is pro- 
nounced by jobbers and retail dealers gen- 
erally as being all that could-be desired. Sev- 
eral heavy hardware conventions are to be 
held in Pittsburgh in the next three or four 
months, and the delegates will find a condi- 
tion of wonderful prosperity there. 

Traveling men are sending in liberal 
orders, and report that the retail trade is 
buying goods more heavily than at any time 
for several years. 





FOR THE BUSY READER 


The building trade is fairly active, and it 
is hoped that prices on iron and steel prod- 
ucts that enter so largely into building con- 
struction, will not go any higher, as this 
would have a tendency to restrict new build- 
ing operations. 

Collections are reported very satisfactory, 
and there seems to be plenty of money with 
which to carry on regular business and also 
to finance new projects. 








PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 25, 1916. 


b eee Pennsylvania Railroad has declared off, under 
certain restrictions, the embargo on iron and steel 
products for export, and foreign shipments are now 
going through, subject to delay. This will help out 
very materially manufacturers who haxe export con- 
tracts for iron and steel in various forms, and which 
were held up while the embargo lasted. However, the 
New York & New England and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and several other railroads still have 
an embargo on shipments of iron and steel products 
into the New England territory, and while some ship- 
ments are being made into that territory in a round- 
about way, they are almost entirely cut off. General 
conditions in the iron and steel trades have been quiet 
since Jan. 1, largely due to the fact that consumers are 
bought up, the mills have their output sold for the 
next three or four months, and are more concerned 
about getting deliveries to customers than they are in 
taking on new orders, which they could not possibly fill 
under three or four months’ time. It is believed that 
early in March there will be another heavy buying 
movement for second and third quarter delivery, and 
mills are not worried in the slightest over the present 
quiet condition, as it will give them a chance to catch 
up on back deliveries to some extent. Prices are as 
firm as they could possibly be, and will no doubt remain 
so while the mills are filled up so far ahead. 

An item of interest is that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which for some time has been considering the 
purchase of 9000 to 10,000 cars, has placed 3000 heavy 
steel gondola cars with the Cambria Steel Company of 
Johnstown, Pa., and 2000 with the Ralston Steel Car 
Company at Columbus, Ohio. 

Reports are that car and machine shops all over the 
country are filled up with work for months ahead, and 
this means a heavy consumption of finished iron and 
steel. It is a well established fact that the steel busi- 
ness is always prosperous when the railroads are busy, 
and probably at no time in the history of the country 
has more freight been moving than at present. There 
is a steadily increasing tendency to use heavier 
cars, heavier locomotives and heavier steel rails, by all 
the railroads, and this means the construction of new 
steel bridges to carry the heavier equipment. The 
structural steel concerns have booked orders at an 
enormous rate in the last two or three months, and 
most of them have practically all the work on their 
books they can turn out in four or five months. Work 
is soon to start in this city on the new Chamber of 
Commerce Building which is to be erected by Senator 
George T. Oliver, and in this building alone about 12,000 
tons of fabricated steel will be used, which will be fur- 
nished by the American Bridge Company. The exten- 
sions to manufacturing plants, notably open-hearth 
steel works, to be made this year will require a very 
large amount of structural steel, and also plenty of 
-work for the builders of rolling mill and steel works 





machinery. The Pittsburgh district is free of labor 
troubies at the present time, with the exception of 


. the molders’ strike, and this is gradually being ad- 


justed. Some time ago the molders employed in Pitts- 
burgh foundries demanded a minimum rate of $4 a day 
for 8 hr., and this was refused, with the result that 
nearly all the local foundries are more or less crippled 
in operations. The outlook for the steel trade for 1916 
could hardly be better, and it is believed it will be a 
year of great prosperity and good profits. 

This is also true of the hardware trade, the outlook 
for which is pronounced by several local hardware 
jobbers and some of the larger retail dealers as being 
all that could be desired. Several heavy hardware con- 
ventions are to be held in Pittsburgh in the next three 
or four months, and when the delegates come here they 
will find a condition of wonderful prosperity. Traveling 
men are sending in liberal orders, and report that the 
retail trade is buying goods more heavily than at any 
time for several years. The building trade is fairly 
active, and it is hoped that prices on iron and steel prod- 
ucts that enter so largely into building construction, 
will not go any higher, as this would have a tendency 
to restrict new building operations. 

Collections are reported very satisfactory, and there 
seems to be plenty of money to carry on regular busi- 
ness, and also to finance new projects. 


WirRE NAILS.—There is the same old story to report 
in the wire-nail trade. The demand is abnormally 
heavy, and mills report specifications against contracts 
coming in at a faster rate than the mills can turn out 
the product. Wire nails, effective from the close of 
business Jan. 22, were advanced 10c. per keg, base, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, carloads to jobbers, making them now $2.20, 
base, with the customary advances for carloads to re- 
tailers and for less than carloads. Three or four of the 
local. makers have been practically out of the market 
as sellers for some months, and state it is all they can 
do to take care of the orders now on their books, and 
get nails out as fast as customers want them. 

We quote on new orders, wire nails in large lots to jobbers, 
$2.20 base; in carload lots to retailers, $2.25 base; less than 
carload lots, $2.30 to $2.35; galvanized nails, 1 in. and longer, 
$2.00 extra; shorter than i in., $2.50 extra. 

Cut NAILS.—New demand continues ieee and cut- 
nail mills are running to full capacity, shipping their 
output as fast as made. Prices are very strong, and 
another advance in the near future is looked for. 

We quote cut nails, $2.00 to $2.05 per keg in carloads and 
larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.05 to $2.10 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms sixty days or 2 per cent off for cash in 
ten days, freight added to point of delivery. 

BARB WIRE.—Reports are that a very large order for 
barb wire has recently been placed in this district at 
an advance of not less than $5 a ton over the regular 
price, the buyer agreeing to pay this heavy premium 
in order to get reasonably prompt shipments. All the 
barb wire makers are filled up with orders for four or 
five months ahead and are very much behind in deliv- 
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eries to customers. In fact, some makers state they are 
‘not able to give their regular trade more than about 50 
‘per cent of the quantity of barb wire that they want. 
Under these conditions, prices are naturally very strong 
-and are likely to be higher soon. 

Plain annealed wire is $1.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $2.95; painted barb wire, $2.25; all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, with freight added to point of delivery, terms thirty 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in ten days. Prices on 
woven wire fencing are 67% per cent off in carload lots, 66% 
ee cent on 1000-rod lots, and 65% per cent on small lots, 
.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

FENCE WIRE.—New demand continues heavy, and 
prices remain very strong. Indications are that con- 
sumption of fence wire by fabricators and manufactur- 
ers this spring will be the heaviest ever known in the 
history of the trade. Mills have their output sold up, 
and there is serious talk of an advance in prices to 
become effective about Feb. 1, or possibly before. 

Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 
$1.95 base; galvanized, $2.65, with the usual advances charged 
to jobbers for small lots from store. 

Tin PLate.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany recently booked an order for over 100,000 boxes of 
tin plate for export, and other makers report the ex- 
port demand active, and they are taking orders right 
along and, in many cases, are realizing prices from 25c. 
to 50c. per base box higher than on domestic orders. 
All of the tin plate mills are running to practically 
100 per cent capacity, and have actual orders on their 
books to take all they can make over the next three or 
four months. 

We quote 14 x 20 coke plates at $3.75 to $3.90 per base 


box, and 200-lb. base, common ternes, 8-lb. coating, at $6.90 to 
$7 per box. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—While the nominal price of 
steel bars is 1.85c., mills report they would have no 
trouble in getting 2c., and even higher, if they were 
able to ship out bars promptly. The Carnegie, Jones 
& Laughlin and Republic Steel Companies are the lead- 
ing makers of steel bars, and they have practically all 
their output sold over the first half of this year. The 
Carnegie Steel Company has just made official an- 
nouncement that it will build ten new steel-bar and 
hoop mills near Girard, Ohio, and eventually this com- 
pany will have an annual capacity for turning out 
2,000,000 tons of steel bars. The new demand for iron 
bars is also active, and for the first time in several 
years nearly all the mills that roll iron bars are run- 


ning full. 


We quote steel bars for delivery in three to four weeks at 
2c. to 2.25c., and from warehouse for prompt shipment, 2.40c. 
to 2.50c. We quote refined iron bars at 2c. to 2.05c., and rail- 
road test bars, 2.10c. to 2.15c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

We quote steel bars at 1.85c., for delivery at convenience 
of the mill, 2c. to 2.25c. for shipment in three to four weeks, 
and 2.35c. to 2.50c. for delivery from warehouse. We quote 
refined iron bars at 1.95c. to 2c., and railroad test bars, 2.05c. 
to 2.10c. f.o.b. maker’s mill. 


Nuts AND Bo.tts.—The declaring off of the embargo 
on export shipments on Jan. 15 has allowed makers of 
nuts and bolts to load material sold for exoptr. The 
domestic and export demand continues abnormally 
heavy, and some makers say they are back in deliveries 
eight to ten weeks or longer. 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 70 & 12% per cent 
off: small cut thread, 70 & 5; large, 65. Machine bolts with 
h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 70 & 10 & ; small; cut 
thread, 70 & 12%; large, 65 & 10. Machine bolts with c. p. c. 
& t. nuts, small, 70; large, 60 & 10. Bolt ends, with h. p. 
nuts, 65 & 10; with c. p. nuts, 60 & 10. Lag screws (cone or 
gimlet point), 75. Rough stud bolts, 60. Forged set screws 
and tap bolts, 40. Hot pressed square nuts, tapped or blank, 
$4.50 off list; hexagon, $4.70 off. C. p. c. & t. square nuts, 
tapped or blank, $4.00 off; hexagon, $5.25 off. C. p. plain 
square nuts, tapped or blank, $4.00 off; hexagon, $4.20 off. 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 80 per cent off. Finished and 
case-hardened nuts, 75 & 10. Rivets, 7/16 in. diameter and 
smaller, 70 & 10. These prices are delivered in lots of 300 
Ib. or ere where the actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. 
per 100 Ib. 


SHEETS.—Makers report that the new demand for 
electrical and blue annealed sheets is the heaviest ever 
known in the history of the trade. On these two grades 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is sold up 
for four or five months, and other makers for about 
the same period. The new demand for black and gal- 
vanized sheets is also active, the mills running very 
close to 100 per cent capacity. The scarcity of steel, 
and also acid used in making sheets. is interfering with 
output to some extent. Makers’ prices for mill ship- 
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ment on sheets, of United States standard gage, in 
carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the 
usual advance for small lots from store, are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms thirty days net, or 2 per cent 
cash discount in ten days from date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per lb. 


RE Sn eo a eee tae Oe ag 2.35 to 2.45 
I a be Tg ae eh 2.40 to 2.50 
DEE A Ee ok ee ek re oe ee 2.45 to 2.55 
I I a ag ae ge 2.50 to 2.60 
Be eee EE Ga ais'd bee bo bo be cek chk 2.60 to 2.70 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
R Cents per Ib. 
I ee ee ek eke ea ee 2.25 
D SN eo btkd bw dwis bo 6 0h Wbbis bie 6 bk kL bmw ee bel 2.25 
PE. EER ae eee oar eee 2.30 
I a 2.35 
( Sf 2 EES 5 a Cae Bar Sapir: 2.40 
NS on 6 ak ss candle ed cas idake 6 Mke 2.45 
a sa ee ee Ces 2.50 
te SD bike eb h dk ORRad 60a 6 ohsbeceedees vee fs 2.55 
ESE a Re a eS RT HEE eR ETS: 2.60 
RE 1 ee Al SR eR RR RE ph em 2.65 
Pe Oe ohn b whee bEG hs edb ka he ke dees 2.75 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 

Cents per lb. 

ee PO eo eS iat oe dee oss be eee oe 3.75 
a ak wile hed enka en tei a a aes ig 6 OE 3.85 
PE RS | ROR, Soret 3 See ee as 3.85 
De Ber EE a SES Us 0 c 0K OS eee Uw hk wedcenn 3.95 
kn ck iy ws akan 0 0 ein nee ae ee ee 4.10 
I Na eee eae 4.30 
| Se BE a ob. a + bak wee eats chi see 4.45 
I a a i a ret a ed mete te 4.60 
SE coins é wee Wi ded Bak aed cee kee 4.75 
PR 6X6 twat ieeke JtékwE i Wede iBedok oaees 4.90 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
rer Gages, cents per lb. 
I alating : ti 29 25 to 28 19 to 24 12to18 
Regular or oiling ......... .... 0.15 0.10 0.05 
0.25 0.15 0.10 


Graphite, regular ......00+ cece 
Forming: 


2, V-crimped without ‘sticks 
56 to 1% in, corrugated.... 
3, V-crimped without sticks 
Pressed, standard seam, 
Waser GENO Sic scviiceevss 0. 
Plain roll roofing, with or 
without cleats .......... 0.15 
3/15 in. crimped 
Weatherboard siding .......... 
6 dias ah etre aae-e 
Rock face brick and stone 
siding 
Roll and cap roofing with 
cap and cleats .......... 
Roofing valley, 12 in. and 
nt Kec saubavetcdaana ob 4s 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing 
- (plain or corrugated).... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 
WROUGHT PIPeE.—Advices are that the recent advances 
in prices of black and galvanized iron and steel pipe 
are holding very firm. The new demand for pipe, also 
for boiler tubes and oil well supplies, is heavier now 
than at any time in more than a year. The pipe mills 
are running close to 100 per cent of capacity and have 
a good deal of work ahead. Mills report the new de- 
mand for wrought iron and steel pipe as very heavy, and 
the market is strong. The demand for oil country goods 
is also very active, the recent successive advances in 
prices of crude oil having had the effect of encourag- 
ing drilling, which is now heavier than for a long time. 
Last week the National Tube Company and other mills 
advanced prices on black and galvanized steel pipe $2 
a ton, and makers of iron pipe advanced prices $4 a 
ton. Iron and steel boiler tubes were also advanced. 
The demand for pipe and also for boiler tubes is enor- 
mously heavy. The following are jobbers’ carload dis- 
counts on the Pittsburgh basing card on black and gal- 
vanized iron and steel pipe, from Jan. 4, 1916, all full 
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Butt Weld 
Steel on 
Inches Black Galv Inches Black Galv. 
%, %& and 70 5 %and &\....... 61 35 
RIE Pa re es 74 RR OO Baw wa cek ec 61 35 
Sy elena: yl UC =... 65 45 
© 46-60625522 55 65 50 
Lap Weld 
er oe 74 59% IRS a ae | 52 34 
ce aren 76 61 eS Spe Se eee 63 45 
i > Serpe 74 DP © I Aides ek out S62 64 47 
iv |) page 60% eS eee 66 50 
Dit eh swe Ween eam 8 yy 2 eee 66 50 
yk. eR apis 64 48 
Reamed and Drifted 

FF eee 75 60% 1 to 1%, butt 66 48 
Oa f ou - a) & ee. 66 48 
2% to 6, lap 74 591% ft Pere 50 32 
oe errr? 61 43 

Q lear YS §2 45 

214 to 4, lap 64 48 
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ah4 
: Burt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
%, % and %... 66 Sara a een 58 41 
iC 2 yet, Pees 71 58% ET ee 49 
a eee 75 62% go fs OS eee 67 51 
ee Ser aaey 76 63 OME Bab. occ ves 68 52 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
oh i dlc ae 72 57 era 46 
YS Serre 74 ee Eee aes eek 6 Web @ 66 64 47 
4 > ae 73 58 2 ge a 66 50 
Os ch 6 bk oes 7 50 Ok) 65 49 
Bf eee 62 45 Pero 58 42 
io - | SFr nyy 53 37 
Butt Weld, ae extra strong, plain ends 
Ras a ee ee oe UR CR eee 53 38 
ET cae: 64 ae, :.'... 56 41 
S GP Beiwicees 66 eB i “and 2i4......: 58 43 
Lap Weld, double is strong, plain ends 

FP ae 62 I RM lie ie eg Ore 54 38 
2 | ae 64 43 | 34 DOMES ve hae & 56 43 
tO Gy spencer 63 | 4% to 6.0.20... 55 42 
is oe Sa we was 57 10% | 3 oats Ce abs 48 31 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 


allowed over the above discounts. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Jan. 22, 1916. 


ieee has been a partial slowing down in orders 

since the opening of the new year, due partly to 
salesmen being off the road over the holidays, the taking 
of annual inventories and the fact that buyers, whether 
for manufacturing or distribution, ordered very lib- 
erally during the later months of the fall. It must also 
be remembered that on a rapidly advancing market 
orders are often hurriedly placed with different estab- 
lishments beyond what the buyer really expects to get 
or take, on the principle that one may get better results 
with some duplication of orders. 

However, salesmen have gradually been preparing to 
cover their territory, and some of them, earlier in the 
field, are getting good orders. One feature of the pres- 
ent situation is that customers are urging shipments 
and making the usual complaints because of delays. The 
freight embargo makes a bad situation worse and occa- 
sions all sorts of trouble and hold-ups generally by dis- 
organizing schedules. A large manufacturing corpora- 
tion was particularly in need of a carload of material com- 
ing into New York from the West, which was presumed 
to be in the freight terminal at Communipaw, Jersey 
City. A representative of the concern, after unsuccess- 
fully scouring the immense yard, finally landed in 
Allentown, Pa., ninety miles west on the main line, 
where he found the car on a siding. Getting permis- 
sion td take four barrels of material from it he for- 
warded them a hundred miles to the factory by express, 
so pressing was the need, leaving the remainder of the 
carload to follow in the regular way. 

Similar occurrences, varying only in detail, are a very 
common experience and may enable importunate mer- 
chants to better comprehend some of the exasperating 
difficulties to be overcome, not to mention scarcity of 
skilled labor and higher cost of both material and labor. 
One of the oldest and best known manufacturers of a 
winter sport article estimated their wants liberally for 
steel and other materials to cover the production of all 
they believed would be required during the season. Now 
they find themselves cramped for goods to satisfy an 
exceptionally heavy demand. 

Manufacturers say prices continue to stiffen up, and 
some of them are withdrawing quotations and issuing 
new ones at 10 per cent more or less advances. In their 
opinion the existing situation seems likely to cause more 
trouble in filling orders than obtaining them. 


The experience of some makers has been that rail- 
road interests purchased liberally through November 
and December, and frequently wanted to contract for 
six months ahead. Shrewd managers, however, while 
taking care of certain groups of their best customers 
from stock on hand for a reasonable time ahead, shut 
off others by advancing prices, especially where metals, 
rubber, duck, chemicals, etc., were required. They do 
not intend to be overloaded with orders on a low basis, 
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The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BoILER TUBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap-welded 
steel tubes and standard charcoal-iron tubes, effective 
from Jan. 7, 1916, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Pees 
i 0 





Be ee ove eis 6 ahaa ood eS Seer rere to 41 
oi Ok } Ee eee ae ee. Sef ee 44to 45 
OE agama iia kine: BE 0 are eheee 41 to 42 
i a ae able 60 | 2% and 2% in....... 48 to 49 
if 5 Sy Se 65 | 3 and 3% in........ 52 to 53 
TR i ay nn wm 66 | 3% to 4% in........ 54 to 55 
EE MR ss so be ot es wb 59 4»  £ 2 ara eae 48 to 49 
o 2. ¢ “eee rn 56 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 





for the production of which higher material and labor 
are reasonably certain. 


WIRE NAILS.—Wire nails are going out better during 
this ordinarily dull month than was thought possible, 
and distributors are getting much more new business. 
Many buyers have held off because they do not want 
to take the goods into stock before spring, and are risk- 
ing the chance of paying more, which is not at all un- 
likely if the present situation is any criterion. 


Wire nails, in store, are $2.50 per keg and carted by the 
jobber $2.55 base per keg. 


CuT NAILS.—Prices on cut nails are pretty stiff, ac- 
cording to leading merchants. Domestic consumption 
in this territory is somewhat lighter just now because 
there is less construction going on in the Metropolitan 
district, but there are quite good demands for export 
which is strengthening the market. 


Cut nails, for export, in carloads f.o.b. Pittsburgh are $2.05 
base per keg. 

In store the prices are unchanged at $2.50 and carted by 
the jobber $2.55 base per keg. 


WIRE Propucts.—The principal interest manufactur- 
ing wire products advanced its base prices $2 per ton 
to jobbers, in carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with the cus- 
tomary differentials for less quantities in carloads and 
less than carloads to retailers, effective after the close 
of business Saturday, Jan. 22, as follows: 

Wire nails $2.20 per keg; galvanized wire nails, 1 in. and 
longer, $2, and shorter than 1 in. $2.50 over the Se 
base. Barb wire, painted, $2.35; - aoe $3.05 per 100 Ib.: 


—— bright, $2.35; galvanized, .05. Fence wire, an- 
nealed, $2.05, base, and galvanized $2.75 per cwt. base. 


WIRE.—The leading interest making wire has ad- 
vanced its prices for the higher finishes about 5 per 
cent. These wires have not been increased as rapidly 
as some of the other wire products, and it is to estab- 
lish a better parity that the increases have been made. 
Owing to the higher costs for spelter the advance in a 
general way on galvanized woven wire fence is ap- 
proximately $4.50 per ton. 


Rope.—On Jan. 18, as has been expected, all grades 
of sisal goods were advanced lc. per pound, and on 
Jan. 15 the various grades of Manila rope also went 
up lc. per pound, base. Later, effective with some man- 
ufacturers after the close of business Jan. 22, Manila 
rope prices were advanced another cent per pound, mak- 
ing first-grade Manila, for average business, 16c., base 
per pound. On the second advance, sisal rope was left 
at the prices fixed Jan. 18. Freight rates on Manila 
hemp, much of which is now coming across the Pacific 
from Manila to Seattle and rail to the East, are ap- 
proximately $3 per 100 lb. instead of 65c. normally, via 
the Suez Canal. .This is practically 2%c. increase per 
pound on the freight item alone. The fiber is also much 
higher, in addition to the cost of transporting it. It is 
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explained that cordage made from material at current 
costs and sold at present prices is impossible without 
loss, and as supplies earlier bought become exhausted 
there will doubtless be advances in the price of the 
finished product. 


Some of the makers say that not in a decade have 
they been so busy in January, the increase during the 
last month being exceptional, for both domestic and 
foreign account, but just now more largely for export. 

Manila rope, first grade, from jobbers, is 16c.; second 

rade, 15c., and third grade, 13c. per lb. base. Sisal rope, 


rst grade, is llc. and the next grade 10%c. base per Ib. from 
jobbers. 


CopPEeR.—Sheet copper on Jan. 18 advanced to 30%c., 
base, and bare copper wire, for electrical purposes, car- 
loads, mill shipments, became 26c., base, per pound. 
Manufacturers say that the situation necessitates clev- 
erness and diplomacy, with a smiling face, owing to 
scarcity of: material, to turn customers away without 
offense yet with nothing in their pockets. The condi- 
tion in the Naugatuck Valley is partly indicated from 
the observation of mill men, who while going over the 
road recently saw three freight cars carrying 280,000 lb. 
of raw copper hooked on to a passenger train and going 
through as an express shipment. Not only are the mills 
struggling to ship goods, but the rails are choked with 
inbound supplies endeavoring to get through, among 
which coal is not the least bulky. In some respects 
plants on tide water are better off. Experienced men 
in this line say the like of it they have never known 
before. 


LINSEED O1IL.—There is a seasonable dullness which 
almost invariably prevails during this season of the 
year, but crushers look for a good business in excellent 
volume in the spring. Just now, in the East particu- 
larly, sellers are occupied with the shipment of orders 
on contracts and the strengthening of stocks. A paint 
manufacturer in a large city on the eastern seaboard, 
looking forward to a good consumption of paints a little 
later, loaded three carloads with paints ready to dis- 
patch to New York only to find that the railroad could 
not haul it. As a result the maker was compelled to 
unload the consignment into a public warehouse until a 
more favorable opvortunity. 


Linseed oil, raw, ay Dennen, is 74c. in 5 bbl. lots and 75c. 


per gal. in less than 5 


State and Western oil ranges from 74c. to 75c. per gal., with 
one crusher asking 76c., but he is practically out of the mar- 
ket, 


NAVAL STORES.—The smaller receipts at primary 
points in Southern territory account for the firmer 
tone in naval stores, and better support is attributed to 
an improvement in the foreign inquiry. A larger trade 
would be possible if adequate deep-sea tonnage were 
available, but high freights are also a leading factor. 
In the local market domestic business is both light and 
disappointing with better prospects expected from man- 
ufacturers in the near future. 


Spot turpentine is quoted at 58c. per gal., but large lots 
are scarce. 

Rosins are nominally the same as recently with however a 
stronger tone and fewer concessions. 

Common to good strained, on a basis of 280 lb. per bbl. is 
quoted at $5.85 and D er ade at $5.90 per bbl. 


ANVILS.—Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., 106-110 Lafayette 
Street, New York, have been compelled to advance 
prices on Peter Wright anvils %c. per pound, making 
the sizes 80 to 349 lb. 12%c. and 350 to 600 Ib., in- 
clusive, 12%c. per pound. 


Winpbow GLAss —The higher prices lately made on 
window glass are still in force and well maintained, but 
polished plate glass, all kinds, was increased recently 
approximately 15 to 20 per cent. The statement is 
made that prices as they now are have not increased 
in proportion to anything like a parity with innumer- 
able other goods of staple merchandise. There is con- 
siderable figuring going on, and manufacturers and 
merchants are getting a great many more inquiries now 
than they did a year ago at this time with a correspond- 
ing better disposition to buy. The trade looks forward 
to a large business when the season opens unless the 
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unexpected happens. Collections are fairly good, there 
being a few slow payers, but all are feeling better. 
Current window glass prices are B single thick, first three 
brackets, 90 and 20 per cent. A single thick, first three 
brackets, 90 and 5 per cent. A and B, ner thick, | = ow v 
larger than the first three brackets, $9 oa ° 
double thick, all sizes, 90 per cent. B, A. 5 thick, all seal 


90 and 10 per cent. AA quality, sin le thick, picture glass, is 
80 and 20 per cent discount from jobbers’ lists. 


Washington News 


(Continued from page 60) 


articles of commerce may provide for seasonal dis- 
posal sales, twice yearly at appropriate times, by 
dealers at retail, during which periods, duly set 
forth in such statement or in such schedule of 
prices as shall be filed by such vendor, such dealers 
at retail may sell such article or articles of com- 
merce for a price other than the uniform price as 
set forth in the schedule provided in the preceding 
paragraph (b): Provided, That such article or arti- 
cles of commerce shall have first been offered to the 
vendor, by such dealer at retail, by written offer, at 
the price paid for the same by such dealer, and that 
such vendor, not less than thirty days prior to the 
date set forth for the next seasonal disposal sale, 
after reasonable opportunity to inspect such arti- 
cle or articles, shall have refused or neglected to ac- 
cept such offer.” 

The final proviso to Section 1 of the original bill 
has also been amended so as to make it optional 
with the manufacturer or wholesaler to substitute 
new goods for any that may become damaged in- 
stead of permitting them to be sold at reduced 
prices. The proviso in the new bill reads as fol- 
lows, the amendment appearing in italics: 

“Provided, that such damaged, deteriorated, or 
soiled article shall have first been offered to the 
vendor by such dealer by written offer at the price 
paid for the same by such dealer, or at the option 
of such vendor, in exchange for similar articles not 


damaged, deteriorated, or soiled, and that such’ 


vendor, after reasonable opportunity to inspect 
such article or articles, shall have refused or neg- 
lected to accept such offer, and that such damaged, 
deteriorated, or soiled article, shall hereafter only 
be offered for sale by such dealer with prominent 
notice to the purchaser that such article is dam- 
aged, deteriorated, or soiled and that the price 
thereof is reduced because of such damage.” 

No attempt has yet been made to organize the ad- 
vocates of price-maintenance legislation behind the 
Dan. V. Stephens bill. It is understood, however, 
that Mr. Ayres, who recently reintroduced the orig- 
inal Stevens bill, is willing to accept the amend- 
ments embodied in the new measure. 

Secretary Whittier of the American Fair Trade 
League, who is in Washington, makes the follow- 
ing statement to the correspondent of HARDWARE 
AGE: 

“The officers of the league have not yet had time 
to give any consideration to the new bill, but will 
speedily take it up for careful examination. It is 
quite evident that Mr. Stephens has sought to over- 
come certain objections which have been made to 
the original measure. Some of these objections I 
have felt were unwarranted, but, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I am perfectly willing that the 
language of the proposed law should be made so 
plain that ‘he who runs may read.’ 

“The new bill is certainly evidence of the rapidly 
growing interest in this important subject and I 
feel more confident than ever that Congress, at the 
present session, will give us a carefully drawn 
price-maintenance law.” 
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John A. Hill Dead 


_)OHN A. HILL, a dominant personality in the 

technical publishing field, died in his automobile 
on his way to his business offices in New York on 
Monday morning, Jan. 24. His end is particularly 
sudden in the light of the recollection of his seem- 
ingly limitless energy and his apparently rugged 
physique. Not yet fifty-eight years of age, and the 
head of a towering business. which he had been 
building up in recent years, he was far from being 
regarded as at the retiring age, either from the 
standpoint of the industries he was serving or from 
that of the properties by which these industries 
were served and of which properties he was the 
head. Technical journalism loses a stalwart cham- 
pion of the ideals which have made the modern busi- 
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ness and technical press a power in the industrial 
progress of ‘the nation. 

Mr. Hill’s career is a notable example of a suc- 
cessful man who did not find his chosen work early 
in life. He was thirty-eight years of age before he 
became a publisher, although for eight years he 
had been editor of Locomotive Engineering. Prior 
to 1888, when he got his contact with the publishing 
business, he had owned and operated machine 
shops and had been a locomotive engineer. The 
leadership and independence for which he has al- 
ways been noted developed early, for he was the 
half owner of a machinery repair shop in Mazo- 
manie, Wis., before he was twenty years old. 

He was born at Sandgate, Vt., February, 1858. 
Following his brief connection as an employing ma- 
chinist, he was in 1879 engaged in Colorado in the 
erection and operation of mining engines and other 
machinery, and then for eight years, or until 1888, 
was identified with the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road, in the motor power department, then as engi- 
neer and finally as roundhouse foreman. Following 
his editorship of Locomotive Engineering, he be- 
came president of the American Machinist Press 
from 1896 to 1902, and then the Hill Publishing 


John Ernsdorff Iron Company, 
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Company, of which he was president, was organized. 
Meanwhile from 1900 to 1902 he served as mechan- 
ical engineer of the General Manifold Company, 
Franklin, Pa., building and superintending the ar- 
rangement of plant, designing special machinery, 
including continuous manifolding machines and 
other improvements in printing machinery, espe- 


cially sheet-fed rotary presses. 


As head of the Hill Publishing Company, he 
printed what are known as the Hill engineering 
weeklies, namely, the American Machinist, Power, 
Engineering and Mining Journal, Engineering News 
and Coal Age. He was president of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, publisher of scientific books, 
and he established the Hill Publishing Company of 
London, of which he was chairman, publishing the 
European edition of the American Machinist, and 
he established the Deutscher Hill Zerlag A. G. of 
Berlin, publisher of Maschinenbau. He was a 
member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 





Heavy Hardware Jobbers Hold 
Meeting 


 agrs Heavy Hardware Jobbers National Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, recently. The membership, which 
includes the leading jobbing houses in the Central 
West, was well represented, and a series of very in- 
teresting and profitable meetings was held under 
the direction of President W. J. Dean of St. Paul. 
Committee reports and discussions in executive ses- 
sion showed conditions in the territory to be un- 
usually satisfactory. 

The following officers were re-elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President, W. J. Dean, Nicols, Dean & Gregg, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

First vice-president, Hayden Robinson, E. D. 
Kimball & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Second vice-president, R. R. Englehart, Sieg Iron 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

Third vice-president, H. F. Seefeld, Suelflohn & 
Seefeld, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Executive committee: W. H. Grant (chairman), 
Bonniwell Calvin Iron Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
L. H. Williams, Williams Hardware Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Kline Mercer, Burlington Iron 
Store Company, Burlington, Iowa; C. W. Dobelin, 
Wiedenbeck & Dobelin Company, Madison, Wis.; L. 
J. Frink, Cummings & Emerson, Peoria, IIl. 

On the evening of the 13th a very successful din- 
ner was held at the La Salle Hotel, arranged very 
largely by the popular and hard-working secretary 
of the association, Roy S. Tuttle. The speakers 
were: H. S. Gregg, toastmaster, Minneapolis Iron 
Store; H. A. Sadler, Sioux City Iron Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa; H. F. Perkins, president, Wiscon- 
sin Steel Company; John O’Leary, President, Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce; H. E. Tredway, 
Dubuque, Iowa; 
Frank Baackus, American Steel & Wire Company; 
A. H. Chamberlain, secretary American Iron, Steel 
& Heavy Hardware Association. 

In addition to the members of the association the 
diners included officers and local representatives of 
many important manufacturing houses, serving the 
heavy hardware trade. 





THE FRANKLIN SHEET METAL WorKsS, Franklin, Pa., 
will erect a plant and will manufacture gas furnaces, 
ornamental iron work, stove pipe, conductor pipe, etc. 
F. J. Pickard is president of the company. 
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THE MAKING OF FEED BOXES 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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Patterns for feed boxes 


styles of feed boxes used for horses that are 

confined in box stalls or when on railroad 
trains. The one in Fig. 11 is designed to fit the 
corner of the stall and the one in Fig. 12 to fit 
against the wall. Both are made flaring so that 
they can be nested, and are made of not less than 
number 24 gage galvanized iron. 

Fig. 1 is the plan of the corner box in which the 
circular part is a part of a right cone and is de- 
veloped by the radial method. In Fig. 2, 8-1-B’-9 
is the elevation of the box and is at the same time 
the full right view of the back and therefore the 
net pattern of the backs. Continue the line 1-B’ 
until it intersects a continuation of the line 8-9, as 
at A’. To save space on the drawing board the view 


Bi sts 11 and. 12 show general views of two 
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of the back is used as a part pattern of the body 
and with A’ as center and radius to 1 and B’, 
describes arcs. From 1, place on the larger arc the 
length of the quadrant, 1-7 in the plan, as shown 
by the numbered spaces, and from 7 draw a line to 
A’ intersecting the smaller arc at B” and then will 
1-7-B”-B’ be the net pattern for the circular flaring 
part. Duplicate the pattern of the back by describ- 
ing an arc from 1’ whose radius is 1-8, to inter- 
sect an arc from B” whose radius is B-8, locating 
8’. With the radius 8-9 and from. 8’, intersect an 
arc from B” whose radius is B’-9 locating 9’. Con- 
nect the points and then will 1’-8’-9-B” be the net 
pattern for the second back, and the pattern for 
the body will be in one piece. Allowances are added 
to the net pattern as shown on the ends and the bot- 
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tom to make double seams, a section being shown in 
Fig. 5. To the upper edge of the net pattern, ma- 
terial in addition to the usual allowance for cover- 
ing the wire, is added so that the covering of the 
wire can be riveted to the body. These boxes are 
roughly used, and if they are expected to give the 
required service they must be strongly made and 
the ordinary way of wiring will not answer for 
them. A section of the wiring and riveting is 
shown at E. The exact amount of material can best 
be found by trying a piece of the sheet metal and 
the wire or rod that is to be used. The allowance 
to the pattern being so wide it would be impractical 
to turn the allowance on the circular flaring part, 
so it is scalloped as shown at D. The holes for riv- 
eting are punched, and the holes in the body can 
then be punched through these holes or the rivets 
be drawn. 

In Fig. 1, A, B, X is the plan of the bottom and 
it is also the net pattern of the bottom and material 
is added to make the seam in Fig. 5. 

When the pattern of the body is in two pieces 
the two backs are in one piece, as in Fig. 4, and the 
circular flaring part is a separate piece as in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 11 shows that the wire or rod %4 or 5/16 in. 
in diameter has an eye at the square corner which 
is used to fasten or hang the box to the wall when 
it is in use. This eye is level with the top and 
hooks over a pin or large nail that is driven into the 
top of a 2 x 4 scantling, which usually extends 
around box stalls. This wire should be welded in 
one piece to make it stronger and prevent breaking 
the wire covering at the point where the ends of the 
wire butt. 

In Fig. 12 the back is at right angles to the bot- 
tom and the front, and the ends flare. They can all 
be made in separate pieces or the front, bottom and 
back in one piece. The drawings show that the 
body is made to have a seam in diagonal corners 
and then the back and one end are in one piece and 
the front and the other end in one piece. 

To find the slant heights of the ends and front, a 
diagram, as in Fig. 6, is constructed, in which a-b 
is the vertical height of the box and a-c the flare 
of the ends and then the distance c-b is the slant 
height of the end. The flare of the front is a-d, be- 
ing twice the flare of the ends and the distance d-b’ 
is the slant height of the front. Draw a line, as 
b’-d in Fig. 7, equal to b’-d in Fig. 6 and construct 
the front f, e, g, h. From e describe an arc e-t 
with a radius equal to the amount of flare in the 
front, as a’-d in Fig. 6. From g draw a line tan- 
gent to the arc, shown dotted, and from e and g 
draw lines at right angles to g-i. Make the line 
from e equal to the length of the top of the end and 
the line from g equal to the length of the bottom 
of the end. Connect the points and then will f, e, 
j, k, g, h be the net pattern for the half body. 

In Fig. 8 lay out the pattern for the back, as m, 
n, 0, p and from m and p draw lines at right angles 
to m-p. It will be noticed that this is somewhat 
different than the half pattern in Fig. 7. There 
the end was attached to a part that was flaring, 
while here she end is attached to a part that is 
straight. The front flares, the back is straight and 
this difference or condition appears from time to 
time in pattern drafting and must be studied to 
get a full understanding of the problem. Make the 
line drawn from m equal to the length of the top 
of the end as m-s and the one from p equal to the 
length of the bottom of the end, as p-r. Connect 
the points and then will s, m, p, r be th2 net pattern 
for the other end. | 

Fig. 9 is the pattern for the bottom and to the 
patterns, Figs. 7, 8 and 9, material is added to make 
the seams, as H, and allowances for the wiring in 
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which G is the same as C, as explained above for 
the corner box. In the cheaper boxes the wire 
cover is not riveted and then the section of the wire 
would be as in Fig. 10. 

These boxes have two hangers attached to the 
back, made of wrought iron to hook over specially 
constructed loops that are attached to the wall. The 
usual method is shown in Fig. 10, where the hooks 
are slipped over a 2 x 4 scantling that has been 
nailed to the wall and has notches cut to receive the 
hooks. W is a washer that is placed under the rivet 
head and a plate that would be large enough to take 
both rivets would be better. 

The boxes are well soldered on the inside and the 
corners at the bottom should be heavily spotted or 
filled with solder. 


W. M. Taussig Developing Trade 
in Broader Markets 


eee M. TAUSSIG, president of both 
Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., New York, and the 
Challenge Cutlery Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn., 
while retaining his interests in these companies and 
remaining with them in an advisory capacity, has 
become a director and officer of the American Chain 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., and will hereafter 
devote the greater part of his activities to the in- 
terests of the latter company. 

Through the consolidation of the American Chain 
Company and the Weed Chain Tire Grip Company, 
the sales organization of these combined interests 
has become sufficiently large to make it necessary 
and desirable for the company to market all of its 
products through its own organization, covering in 
a large way both domestic and foreign fields. It is 
for this reason solely, we are advised, that its rela- 
tions with Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., who formerly 
sold its products to the merchants’ trade, has been 
changed. 

Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., will retain all of their 
other agencies, and the business will be continued 
under the active management of P. L. Van Alstine, 
who has been elected treasurer of the company, and 
with Mr. Taussig’s advice and assistance the busi- 
ness will be continued in the same energetic and suc- 
cessful manner as heretofore. 


J.H. Williams & Co. to Make Addi- 


tions to Buffalo Plant 


J H. WILLIAMS & CO., makers of drop forgings 
¢ and wrenches, will make several additions to 
their Buffalo plant. 

The drop hammer shop addition will be the 
largest of these, consisting of four bays, giving ad- 
ditional space 64 x 310 ft. The construction will be 
similar to that in the main building—a structural 
steel frame with exterior walls of brick, steel sash 
and a gypsum slab roof. 

The stock and finishing building will have its 
floor space increased by five bays, 82 x 80 ft. The 
construction of this addition will be similar to that 
of the hammer shop. 

An entirely new structure will be used as a re- 
pair shop. This will be one story, 98 x 62 ft., with 
a mezzanine floor and a crane runway in the center. 
The construction of this building is like that in the 
other additions already mention-d. The mezzanine 
floor will be wood plank, and supported on steel 
beams. 


THE MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE COMPANY, Po>t- 
land, Ore., has decided to add three stories to its pres- 
ent four-story warehouse building. The proposed work 
wi!l cost about $70,000. 
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atcarately drilled to Template to 
insure perfect fit. 






Made with Non-Rising Pins and equipped 
with Ball Bearings. 
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Write for full information regarding 


styles, sizes, finishes, etc. 
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The “Utility” Sprayer 


The Albert Lea Sprayer Company, 
309 West Main Street, Albert Lea, 
Minn., was recently organized to man- 
ufacture sprayers. One of the prod- 
ucts of this company is the “Utility” 
knapsack compressed air sprayer. This 

* article, the company states, can be op- 
erated from a natural standing posi- 
tion. It is an extra high-pressure 
sprayer and is especially adaptable, it 
is claimed, for throwing a fine spray 
on high trees, in poultry houses and 
other outbuildings, and it is equally 
effective for low vegetation of all 
kinds. It can be used also for white- 
wash, cold-water paint and all kinds 
of spraying materials. 

The pump which provides the air 
pressure of this sprayer is made with 
a cylinder of brass tubing with a ball 
check in the bottom. The pump and 
filling cap are held in a tight position 
by a gasket locked tight by a four- 
point expansion device. The pump 
can be easily removed by a one-quar- 
ter twist of the opening cap. This 
pump is used to secure the necessary 




















The “Utility’ sprayer 


air compression, and as the tank is 
tested at the factory to 95 lb. pressure 
to the square inch a very powerful 
spray can be secured without danger 
from the bursting of the tank. : 

The nozzle is described as being made 
of all brass with a valve stem made of 
a special hard brass with a soft-brass 
ground seat.. This nozzle can be op- 
erated at any. distance from the user 
by merely adding a longer piece of %- 
in. gas pipe and a piece of wire, as 
shown in the illustration. The valve 
contains a strainer which positively 
prevents clogging, the company states. 

The company is in a position to fur- 
nish any parts of this sprayer. A 
photographic chart with all the parts 
numbered is furnished, so that the 
dealer will have no trouble in order- 
ing. Extra pipe for any length -of 
nozzle can also be furnished, and for 
heavy spraying mixtures the company 
manufactures an extra spray cap with 
larger openings. 









NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


Champion Thread Cutting “J-B” V-Shaped Agate Bear- 


Machine 


The Champion Blower & Forge 
Company, Lancaster, Pa., has put on 
the market the Champion thread cut- 

















Champion thread cutting machine 


ting machine which is described as a 
thread cutter to do quantity jobs 
equal to that usually accomplished 
only by larger and more expensive 
machines. It is intended for use by 
blacksmiths and.iron workers who 
wish an inexpensive machine. 

This machine is:furnished with dies 
complete, or complete with dies, taps 
and tap chucks. 

It has a rack for starting the 
thread on the bolt instantly and a 
crank with a long leverage which can 
be shortened or lengthened according 
to the work. 

The Champion thread cutting ma- 
chine is put up with several combina- 
tions of dies only or dies, taps and 
tap chucks to fit practically every 
need. The smallest combination 


which has dies only for cutting seven © 


sizes from %4 to % in., weighs 40 lb. 
and lists for $18. The largest outfit 
consists of a Champion thread cutting 
machine with dies, taps and with two 
tap chucks complete, cutting nine 
sizes from 4% to 1 in. and weighs 55 
Ib. and lists for $30. 

The dies for the Champion thread 
cutting machine can be furnished sep- 
arately. 


Compton Catalog 


The W. H. Compton Shear Com- 
pany, 314-320 Camden Street, Newark, 
N. J., has recently issued a new cat- 
alog of shears, scissors, razors, etc. 

Several pages in the front of this 
new catalog are devoted to the 
methods by which the Compton Com- 
pany displays its products and -the 
sales helps which it is ready to fur- 
nish the dealers. The catalog is well 
printed and illustrated throughout 
and in addition to showing an im- 
mense variety of patterns, gives the 
dealer valuable information about the 
manufacturing processes necessary in 
the making of shears and scissors. 
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ing Trip Scales 


Jacobs Bros., 78 Warren Street, 
New York City, manufacture the 
“J-B” V-shaped agate bearing trip 
scale, equipped with hardened steel 
knife-edge pivots. The agate bear- 
ings, the company states, are nearly 
as hard as a diamond, and very highly 
polished, and make the scales ex- 
tremely sensitive and practically elim- 
inate friction. The hardness, it is 
claimed, prevents any inaccuracy 
caused by the wearing of the bear- 
ings. ; 

In the illustration, Fig. 1 shows 
rubber tips or cushions which protect 
the scoop from being bent and from 
sliding. Fig. 2 shows the v-shaped 
bearing which is protected from dust, 
etc., by the cap shown at Fig. 3. This 
cap, the company states, is not only 
a dust protector, but it adds to the 
appearance of the scale. It is made 
of brass and nickelplated. Fig. 4 
shows a special balance bar, which 
the company states is made of best 
round steel and the. bearing points 
are specially shaped to reduce fric- 

















Showing construction of the “J-B” agate 
bearing trip scales 


tion. All the agate bearing scales 
are furnished with seamless rein- 
forced nickelplated scoops and each 
scale is also furnished with a set of 
nickelplated weights. 


New H. S. B. Catalog 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Com- 
pany’s No. 61 trade catalog is off the 
press. It weighs 4 lb. and numbers 
about 2600 pages. 

A perforated block of order blanks 
is bound in the front of each catalog, 
and the stiff cover provides a con- 
venient writing surface. 

Besides the general index, there is 
continued the “Quick Index,” a 
feature first introduced by the firm 
two years ago. By means of it the 
user can quickly reach the page and 
item he desires. The many color | 
pages faithfully reproduce the special 
lines of trademarked goods. In the 
cutlery section on 152 pages of enam- 
eled paper is shown the entire line of 
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REMODELED 


Yes, this house was remodeled, rearranged as shown 
in above plan. It was desired to make the first floor as 
airy, spacious and roomy as possible, so wide openings 
were made between the rooms. Then, to insure privacy 
when desired, seven sliding doors were hung in the open- 
ings on R-W House Door Hangers, and the sun-parlor 
opening can be closed by R-W hung accordion doors. 







This shows what can be accomplished, even in a 
remodeled house, by installing sliding doors. 


Talk to your contractors, archi- 
tects and house builders. Start 
the ball rolling and it will come 
back to you with some business. 


Branches: 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 





- MANUFACTURING Co. fea 


AURORAILLUSA. 
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££  Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd. London, Ont. 











O.V.B. and REV-O-NOC pocket knives 
by means of halftones the actual size 
of the goods themselves. The general 
character of the book has _ been 
strengthened with clearer type, new 
illustrations, and better descriptions. 


“Blue Ribbon” Belt Dressing 


The Jobbers’ Manufacturing Com- 
pany, West Forty-sixth Place and 
Rock Island R. R., Chicago, IIl., is 
now offering to the trade the “Blue 
Ribbon” belt dressing which is put up 
in solid stick form, and in cans in a 
paste or semi-liquid form. Both kinds 
are used as preservatives for leather 
or canvas belts and to prevent the 
belts from slipping. 

In addition to the low price at which 
this belt dressing can be sold, and the 
high quality of materials from which 
it is manufactured, one of the most 
distinctive features of it is the method 
in which it is packed and the attrac- 
tive appearance of the article itself 
and of the package and the label. 

“Blue Ribbon” belt dressings are 
put up in heavy three-piece corru- 
gated fiber cartons in two sizes. Two 
cartons of six each and two of twelve 
each are packed in a third carton for 
shipping purposes and all of the car- 
tons are printed with the “Blue Rib- 
bon” trade-mark and with the quan- 
tity contained. There are four of the 
three dozen cartons to the gross which 
is the unit of sale and shipment. 

The company states that all these 
packages make good shelf display. 
The bars themselves are kept clean 
and the stock may be kept in very 
neat order. Because of the very sub- 
stantial manner in which these belt 

















“Blue Ribbon” belt dressing in stick form 
showing attractive method of packing 


dressings are packed no extra repack- 
ing is needed for shipment. 

“Blue Ribbon” paste dressing is 
packed in cans in 5, 10, 25, 50 and 
100 ib. packages. These packages 
show to good advantage on the shelf. 


Harding Mfg. Company 
Catalog 


The Harding Mfg. Company, Mans- 
field, Mass., has recently issued a new 
catalog of “Blue Line” and “Gray 
Line” screw drivers. 

This book illustrates and describes 
many varieties of machinists’, electri- 
cians’ and everyman’s screwdrivers in 
lengthened sizes to fit practically 
every need. The catalog is printed on 
a good quality of paper and is illus- 
trated with large halftone engravings. 
It contains thirty-two pages. 





Individual Towel Holder 


The Colton Mfg. Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., has put on the market an 
individual towel holder that has a 
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Colton individual towel holder 


card holder in which the name of the 
individual to whom the towel belongs 
can be inserted. The towel is hung in 
a triangular nickel-plated holder. 

These towel holders are packed in 
individual boxes. A show card and a 
mounted sample is provided for dis- 
play purposes. 

The public towel has been con- 
demned as an unsanitary affair and 
in many states a law has been passed 
prohibiting the use in public places 
of anything except individual towels 
that are to be used but once, or paper 
towels that are to be used and then 
thrown away. 


New Size Sheet Metal 
Letters 


The Niagara Falls Metal Stamp- 
ing Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
has recently put on the market a new 
6 in. size of sheet metal letters which 
very largely increases the field for 
the use of these letters in sign-mak- 
ing. This new size is intended for 
use for signs where a large letter is 
needed and the novelty of this kind 
of a sign letter adds to its attraction. 
In addition to this new size, these 


A BCDEFGHI 
J KLMNOPQR 
STUVWXYZ& 
1234567890 


Alphabet of the new sheet metal letters of 
the Niagara Falls Metal Stamping Com- 
pany 


letters are made in ¥%, 1, 1%, 2, 3 
and 4 in., and are made in 7 different 
finishes; polished aluminum, polished 
brass, satin gilt, old brass, antique 
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copper, black and nickel plate. Suffi- 
cient escutcheon pins in the finish to 
match are furnished for attaching the 
letters. 

The advantage of using these letters 
in sign making, the company points 
out, in addition to the ease with which 
they are attached is in the novelty 
of their appearance and the attrac- 
tiveness of the design. 


“Liberty” Elastic Cement 


The Carter Paint Company, Lib- 
erty, Ind., manufactures “Liberty” 
elastic cement. The use of this 
article is described by the company 
as a simple, easy method of making 
an old roof last years longer. It re- 
pairs leaks in a very short time and 
once prepared with this solution the 
roofs will stay repaired, the company 
states. It can be used, the company 
claims, on tin roofs too rusty to be 
soldered, gutters, skylights, sidewalk 
lights, slate, foundation cracks, 
pumps, tanks, troughs, silos and 
pipes. The “Liberty” elastic cement 
is applied with a trowel. 

For all repair work and water- 
proofing, the company states, the 
cement should be spread over the en- 
tire surface. It is easy to apply, 
spreads easily and evenly and is light 
in weight. 

It is put up in 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 
lb. containers and in barrels and half- 
barrels. 


“Dumaco” Red Rubber 
Basin Plug 


The Durst Mfg. Company, 80-90 
Reade Street, New York, is now offer- 
ing the “Dumaco” red rubber basin 

















‘“Dumaco” red rubber basin plug 


plug, which is made in several sizes 
to fit all standard outlets. 

The most distinctive feature of this 
plug is the fact that the metal post to 
which a nickel-plated ring is attached 
does not extend entirely through the 


plug. As the accompanying illustra- 


tion shows the end of this post is in 
the form of a circle and is entirely en- 
cased and securely anchored in the 
rubber of which the plug is composed. 

The company claims that this con- 
struction makes the attachment as 
solid as though it extended entirely 
through, but at the same time it pre- 
vents the action of the water from 
rusting from the under side and caus- 
ing it to leak. 


Iwan Post Hole and Well 
Auger 


Iwan Bros., South Bend, Ind., manu- 
facture the Iwan post hole auger, 
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A Inventory Time Has No 
be Terrors For This Dealer 


t It did have at one time. He used to spend the month of January invoicing the 
| contents of his store—working late at night himself, keeping his clerks until long 
after hours, and having a mighty unpleasant time all around for a couple of weeks. 
Now, however, it’s different. His store is completely equipped with Warren Hard- 
ware Fixtures and an inventory can be made with the least possible bother and loss 
‘ of time. And every clerk knows every day in the year just where he can put his 
3 hands on the thing he wants. 
é Warren Fixtures do not cost as much as you think. Our new price list proves it. 
Our catalogues tell how easily and economically your store can be Warrenized. 
May: we mail you copies? 


J. D. Warren Manufacturing Co. 


Masonic Temple Chicago 


EASTERN DISPLAY ROOM; 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


Warren Fixtures are manufactured in the largest and finest equipped plant 
of its kind in the world. 
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which works rapidly and easily, it is 
claimed. 

Two crucible steel blades, each 
with two cutting edges and riveted 





| 
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Iwan post hole digger 


to a strong malleable arch, form the 
bowl of the auger. The blades inter- 
lock, having, notched edges for this 
purpose, thus; holding each other firmly 
in place. | 

.Little pressure is needed, it is 
claimed, except in very hard, dry 
ground, as with the two sets of sharp 
cutting blades the auger grips very 
quickly. There is no suction when re- 
moved from the hole and it will bore 
in all kinds of ground except solid 
rock, taking up gravel and small 
stones easily. 

The Iwan auger is especially valu- 
able for farmers in making post 
holes, wells, vertical drainage, etc., 
and for telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, railways, electric light and 
electric railway companies in digging 
pole and anchor holes, sign and guide 
post holes. 

The 8-in. auger is the best size for 
the farmer to use, but the larger size 
of Iwan augers is better adapted to 
the work of telephone and telegraph 
companies. 

For all ordinary uses the regular 
lengths will answer the purpose, but 
where deeper holes are required a 
longer pipe can be attached. The 12, 
14 and 16-in. augers are fitted with 
l-in. pipe and all other sizes with 
%-in. pipe. The pipe for extending 
the length of the handle is of wrought 
steel with plain shredded couplings. 

Iwan Bros. manufacture a variety 
of post hole augers and diggers in 
addition to the one illustrated; also 
drain and mining tools, sickle and 
serrated hay knives, revolving chim- 
ney tops, conductor pipe hooks and 
hangers. 


Double-Blast Tinners’ and 
Plumbers’ Fire Pot 


The Double Blast Mfg. Company, 
Inc., 2004 State Street, North Chi- 


cago, Ill., manufactures the Double- 
Blast tinners’ and plumbers’ fire pot, 
No. 35, which is a recent addition to 
the Double-Blast line. 

In describing this device the com- 
pany states that this fire pot has an 
independent generating valve for gen- 
erating the gas so that in case the 
operator does not get enough gasoline 
into the drip cup to properly heat the 
generator the first time the valve is 
open he may open the valve again and 
allow more gasoline to flow into the 
drip cup until it is hot enough to gen- 
erate. 

The generator of this fire pot is 
made of brass and will not rust or 
corrode, the company states. The 
opening where the generating is done 
is % in., and because it has no small 
channels it cannot clog, but will al- 
ways burn with a blue flame, it is 
claimed. 

The pump used in connection with 
this fire pot is made of %-in. brass 
and has a 7%-in. stroke and it is 
stated that in 15 seconds enough air 
can be pumped into the tank to oper- 
ate the furnace. 

The company claims that the con- 
struction of this pump is such that 
no gasoline can escape through the 
pump and catch fire. 

The tank is located directly under 
the burner and has a capacity of 1 
gal. It is made of the best galvanized 
iron or copper, the company claims, 

















Double-Blast tinners’ and plumbers’ fire 
pot 


and has an exceedingly strong base. 

Another product of this company 
is the Double-Blast gas fire pot which 
the company claims will not only heat 
soldering irons very quickly, but will 
consume very little gas. 

It is so constructed that two hot 
blasts are forced from the outside 
to the center. The flames can be ad- 
justed to any distance that necessity 
demands and they can be moved in- 
stantly, the company states, without 
the use of tools of any kind, by simply 
turning the wire coil lever at the side 
of the fire pot. 

In this manner two hot blasts are 
concentrated on the iron in the fire 
while the tinner is using the other 
one so that practically all the heat is 
utilized. 
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Cardington Handy Truck 


The Cardington Cabinet Company, 
Cardington, Ohio, manufactures the 
Cardington handy truck which the 
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Cardington handy truck 


company claims can be used for han- 
dling barrels, boxes, bags and pack- 
ages weighing up to 300 lb. 

The main feature of this truck is 
the hook, which is adjustable for arti- 
cles of different height and which 
forms a leg when the truck is set flat. 
The end of the truck is run under the 
package to be moved and the hook ad- 
justed to the right height to hold it 
securely. 

The handle of this truck is made of 
oak 1% in. thick, the side pieces are 
oak % by 1% in., and the axle is of 
5,-in. steel. The wheels and other 
iron work are malleable iron castings. 


“Solderall”’ 


The Emenar Company, Inc., 44 
East Twenty-third Street, New York 
City, is sole distributor for “Solder- 
all,” that is described as a solder in 
paste form combined with a flux that 
makes the repairing of household 
utensils, tinware, agateware, toys, 
metal ornaments and other articles 
a simple and easy proposition. 

All that is necessary in repairing 
a hole or crack with “Solderall,” the 
company claims, is to spread it over 
the place to be repaired and heat for 
a few seconds with a match, candle 
or hot iron. It will harden firm, solid 
and smooth almost instantly. 

“Solderall” comes in handy tubes 
that slip easily into the pocket. It 
is a specially convenient package for 
motorists. 


GEORGE BORGFELDT & Co., Sixteenth 
Street and Irving Place, New York 
City, has issued a finely illustrated 
pamphlet describing some of the 
many lines handled by the company, 
including house furnishings, alumi- 
num and enameled ware, baskets, 
china, pottery and glassware, Ameri- 
can cut glass, fancy goods, fine hall 
and mantel chiming clocks, imported 
art wares, dolls and toys, toilet ar- 
ticles and many other goods both of 
domestic and foreign manufacture, 
including leather goods, notions, small 
wares and stationery sundries, gloves, 
hosiery, etc. 
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You Don’t Need to Pay 
This Salesman 


With a store full of all kinds of articles, you can’t 
have at your tongue’s end goods sales arguments 
for every one. 


But when it comes to selling Snips, you and your 
clerks don’t have to know a thing about them, if you 
have this Pexto Snips Display fixture. 


It does the work of a salesman, a show window 
and a catalog. 


Puts the six most popular numbers of a complete 
line of 20 kinds of Snips right before your trade, 
attractively and effectively. Stimulates the demand, 
saves time in waiting on customers, provides com- 
S plete information about the whole line in quickly 
4 read form. A classified list on back tells all you 
may need to know to complete the sale. 


The Pexto Snip line is the largest on the market, 
" including every type of practical Snip or Shear used 
? in America. Produced by the largest mechanics’ 
Ps hand-tool makers in the world and backed by nearly 
Be a century of manufacturing experience. 


See ee 


If your jobber can’t supply you with the Pexto 
Snips Display, write us. We’ll be glad to tell 
you also about our Plier, Screw-Driver and 
Brace Displays. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company 





Made of metal, 19x27 inches, and finished in four 


Mfrs. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ : , 
and Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools and Ma- colors—orange, blue, white and black, this Pexto 
chines, Builders’ and’ General Hardware. Snips Display works for you to great advantage 
: either in the window or inside the store. Stands 
Southington, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio or hangs equally well. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Can’t Leak oO { : — a ey Indestructible 


Baris Waited ote. ONE. WELDED STEEL PRODUCTS oj: —spiet_anto, otter. 


Polished Steel. 
WILL BE SOLD IN EVERY HARDWARE STORE IN THE WORLD. 
EVERY EAGLE OILER A “CAN OF QUALITY”’ 








Cannot Leak—Indestructible 


(Note Sectional Cut Below) T THREADS 
The original and ONLY practical ee. P. A practical auto oiler with seamless 
welded steel oiler in the world. (Note NE , one piece drawn body: rolled with 


heavy bead near breast, which not 
only makes it strong and durable but 
adds greatly to its appearance; made 


sectional cut below.) The top arrows 
point where the neck of the Oiler is 
turned inward and then reinforced  seamess 





with metal, thus forming a solid collar STEEL. - 
° ae BODY with extra wide mouth collar; easy to 
with machine cut threads, and dis @8; Stted. with either encima atest 





penses Soe the old a of — 
ing or brazing a separate collar to a -— 
the body. The bottom arrows point { SPRING BOTTOM | 
where the bottom is welded to the 

body; the seam in the spout is also 


--| WELDED BOTTOM }.-" 
welded, which makes it one solid tube, 1 : 
and is fitted with Solid Brass Bushing. SECTIONAL CUT Watch its Progress. 


WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE, CATALOG, CIRCULARS AND PRICES—‘*WE WILL HELP YOU SELL”’ 


EAGLE GLASS MANUFACTURING CO. wetssovec.wva. 





CARBON STEEL bottom or heavy tin bottom, which 
are double seamed to the body. Short 
spout (2% in. long) convenient, be- 


cause it will stand upright in tool box. 






































“Fairmaneco” Accessories 


The Fairmount Mfg. Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, manufactures the Fair- 
manco giant plug, which is described 
as a big sturdy plug with an unbreak- 
able stone core. The company states 
it has a big air chamber and that it 
will not carbonize with soot and oil. 
It is made in % in. standard and 
-% in., 18 threads. The retail price is 
$1, and extra complete cores 40 cents 
each. 

This company also makes the “Mon- 
arch” indestructible ammeter, which 
the company claims can be carelessly 
thrown amongst a lot of tools in a tool 
ibox or banged around in any way 
‘without injuring its accuracy to the 
‘slightest degree. It will show amper- 
age up to 30 amperes. The retail 
price is $1.25. 

Another product of this company 
is the “Fairmanco” endless fan belt 
for Ford cars, which the company 
states is made of linen and cotton 
fabric folded together by special ma- 
chinery. This is formed into a four- 
\ply endless belf and then stitched with 

















Left: “Fairmanco” endless fan belt for 
Fords. Center: “‘Monarch” indestructible 
ammeter. Right: Fairmanco” giant plug 


five rows of linen thread. After be- 
ing thoroughly stretched it is treated 
by a secret process which makes it 
proof against shrinkage, oil, heat, 
water and _ stretch, the company 
claims. 


Twin-Rim for Ford Cars 


The Twin-Rim Company, Inc., 
103 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., has recently put on the market 
a new device for Ford cars called the 


Twin-Rim, which is described as a 
separate steel rim for carrying a 
spare tire. When either front or rear 








Illustrating method of attaching the 
Twin-Rim 


tire is, punctured or blows out, the 
Twin-Rim is placed beside the wheel 
that has the damaged tire, as shown 
in the illustration, four bolts are 
tightened on the four clinchers with a 
special wrench provided with the 
Twin-Rim, and the car is again ready 
to run any distance. 

The company states that the Twin- 
Rim fastens to the rim of the wheel 
and does the work of a spare wheel. 
The damaged tire does not have to 
be removed. : 

It is claimed that this device is 
strong and durable and that it does 
not injure the appearance of the car 
in any way. The price complete is $5. 


“Universal” Valve 


Lifter 
The Barco Brass & Joint Company, 


212-222 West Illinois Street, Chicago, 
Ill., is manufacturing a new automo- 


Barco 

















Barco “Universal” valve lifter 
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bile specialty called the Barco “Uni- 
versal” valve lifter. It is claimed 
that this tool is made on a new prin- 
ciple and its construction is adaptable 
to all makes of Poppet Valve Engines. 
The company states that the lifter, 
made of high-grade malleable iron, 
finely finished, is light and service- 
able, and that it requires no holding 
while the pin is being removed. It is 
automatic in adjustment and requires 
no time or delay in changing to any 
size for any engine valve. The list 
price of this tool is $1. 


“F-F” Magnetic Rectifier 


The France Mfg. Company, 1434 
West Seventy-fifth Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufactures the “F-F” mag- 
netic rectifier, which is a device for 
using the common alternating house 
lighting or power circuit current for 
the charging of automobile storage 
batteries. 

The transformer and magnetic rec- 
tifier are firmly mounted on a metal- 
lic base and enclosed in a neat cage. 

















“F-F” magnetic rectifier 


The entire machine is rigidly con- 
structed, the company states, as it 
is small, compact and readily portable. 
It measures 12 by 6 by 9 in. and 
weighs about 12 lb. It is very simple 
and practically free from deprecia- 
tion or maintenance expense. The 
current cost to charge the average 
battery is from 5 to 15 cents, and it 
is claimed that the time required is 
the same as if it were being charged 
from a direct current source. 
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Did you see this page in 
Collier’s Weekly Jan. 8th? 
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he Big Emergency! ~ 


Every motorist can recall a string of little emergencies, each one sure 
proof that the Bigger Emergency may lie just around the corner. 
When the Big Emergency comes for you, will your brakes hold? 


they? 
You may have a 40 H. P. motor but you can't use any of that power 
to stop the car. Your power is a liability when your brakes fail. 


Brakes fail when the lining is worn out. Do you know what kind of 
lining is on your car? When it’s only half brake lining, brakes fail with- 


out warning. 


Will 
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Brake Lining - 100% 
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into a solid substance of uniform 
like a heart failure. A sudden density. It contains 50% more 
shock—a Big Emergency — may material foot for foot than do other 
mean death. kinds. Watch your  brakes—re- 


Brake lining that is not 100% is 


{hermora 
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Thermoid Brake Lining has 100% 
gripping and holding power even 
when it is worn paper thin. 

That means that lined with Ther- 
moid your brakes will hold, not only 
when you are just stopping your car 
but when you have to stop quick or 
hit something. 

Thermoid wears because it is 


member that without a lining they 
are not brakes at all. Consider, 
too, how much better it is to see 
they are lined with Thermoid Brake 
Lining than to have a finely 
equipped motor crumpled into junk 
in an instant, or to have to race to 
a hospital with a child or adult you 
would not have hit if your brakes 


had held. 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESseD 
Brake Lining-100% 4 





cured under hydraulic compression 
e nde y Pp Cannot be burned out nor affected by oi , 


water, gasoline or dirt 


Our Guarantee: Thermoid will make good or we will 


hermoid Rubber Compa 


Trenton, N. J. 


Makers of Nassau Tires and Thermoid Garden Hose 
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The “F-F” charger is put in opera- 
tion by screwing the extension plug 
into any standard lamp socket and 
turning on the current and the posi- 
tive and negative wires from the 
rectifier are then attached to their 
corresponding binding posts on the 
battery, when the ammeter will indi- 
cate the charging current. This de- 
vice can be used for operating any 
direct current apparatus with an al- 
ternating current. The price com- 
plete with 6-volt ammeters is $6. 


“Tomahawk” Spring Lubri- 
cator 


The Charles W. Manzel Company, 
309 Beard Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
manufacturing a handy tool for the 
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“Tomahawk” spring lubricator 


lubrication of car springs. Because 
of its shape it has been designated 
the “Tomahawk” spring lubricator. It 
consists of two parts, the tomahawk 
end and the tube. The latter is filled 
with soft graphite grease. 

To operate, the company states, the 
wedge-shaped end is driven between 
the spring leaves by striking the butt 
with a hammer. By turning the bar- 
rel the grease is forced between the 
leaves. 

This tool, it is claimed, is made of 
the finest drop-forged steel, hardened 
and nickel plated. It retails for $1. 


' Morgan Hose Clamps 


The Morgan Mfg. Company, New- 
port, R. I., manufactures an extensive 
line of automobile accessories, special- 
izing to a great degree in hose clamps. 

A clamp designed especially for au- 
tomobile purposes and made of steel 
and brass is Type 7 hose clamp, which 
we illustrate. The company states it 
can be easily fitted and that each size 
will fit a wide range of sizes, which 
reduces the amount of stock necessary 
to be carried. It is made in extra 
long lengths for securing leather 
covers over universal joints, steering 

















Morgan hose clamps for automobile use 


knuckles, etc. The company states 
that this article is sold at a very low 
price. 

Clamp Type No. 10 is made for sim- 
ilar use entirely from brass with the 
exception of the screw, which is made 
of steel. Each size can be made to fit 
several different sizes of hose and 
the clamp itself is made in six differ- 
ent sizes to fit hose from % in. out- 


side diameter to 3% in. outside diam- 
eter. The final adjustment is made 
by a strong brass wing nut and fine 
threaded steel screw that brings the 
clamp up tight. It can instantly be 
released or closed. 

The company states that no tools 
are required to adjust this clamp and 
that it will not buckle the hose. 


“Utility” Heater 


The Hill Pump Valve Company, 
18-20 Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill., man- 
ufactures the “Utility” heater, which 
is a simple, attractive and inexpensive 
heater, the company claims, that will 
heat an automobile free of cost out- 
side of the original outlay of the pur- 
chase price of the heater itself. 

The “Utility” heater is a radiator 
and a footrest combined, and utilizes 
the hot gases from the engine exhaust. 
The gases instead of being wasted pass 
through the heater when it is in oper- 
ation and escape into the air beneath 
the car. It gives off no obnoxious 
odors or gases, the company claims, 
and cannot burn anything. The tem- 
perature is kept at any desired point 
by means of a regulating valve inside 
the car. It can be permanently in- 
stalled in half an hour; it is claimed, 

















“Utility” heater showing method of con- 
nection to exhaust pipe 


by drilling two small holes in the floor 
of the tonneau and one in the exhaust 
pipe ahead of the muffler. The illus- 
tration which we reproduce shows the 
method of attaching. 

The “Utility” heater, nickel-plated, 
complete with the necessary attach- 
ments, retails for $15. 


Keystone “Universal” Tube 
for Ford Automobiles 


The Keystone Rubber Mfg. Company 
of Pennsylvania, Erie, Pa., manufac- 
tures the Keystone “Universal’’ tube 











Keystone “Universal” tube for Fords 
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for Ford cars, which, it is claimed, is a 
high-grade black inner tube with an 
extra reinforcement on the rim side, 
and a 2-in. strip of antimony-cured red 
rubber which runs along the bottom as 
an extra reinforcement to overcome 
the usual trouble that Ford owners 
have in putting on and taking off 
inner tubes. 

It is also possible, the company 
states, to use the Keystone “Uni- 
versal” tube in either size tire on a 
Ford car without any inconvenience 
whatsoever. 


Geier Chain Tool 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufactures the Geier 
Chain Tool, which is described as a 

















Geier chain tool 


simple device with which the tightest 
tire chain can be brought together 
and the ends hooked in a moment. 

Using this device, the company 
claims, eliminates all tugging and 
straining and bruised hands. It pre- 
vents the tires from becoming dam- 
aged by the chains and by pulling 
them tight it prevents them not only 
from rattling but from being lost. In 
addition to this, the company claims, 
it effects a great saving in the wear 
and tear of tires caused by loose 
chains. The retail price of this chain 
tool is 75c. 


K-P Piston Ring 


The Keys Piston Ring Company, 
Inc., 3047-51 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufactures the K-P piston 
ring, which is made in three pieces. 

The company states that all the 
joints on this piston ring are blocked 
and evenly distributed, which makes 
expansion equal at all parts of the 
cylinder. The inner, cr bull ring, is 
made the strongest by the two raised 
ridges, one for each section of the 
outer part to ride on. The grooves 
of the outer section, the company 








SideLock 
and Groove 


PATENTED 











K-P niston ring 


states, fit accurately over the ridges 
on the inner ring, which makes a 
perfectly tight fit. 

One of the special features of this 
ring is a groove between the two outer 
sections. Even when the engine is 
overheated the K-P ring cannot warp, 
because this groove holds the ends 
down and prevents them from turn- 


ing up. 
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Section cut from.a panoramic view of one of the Pennsylvania Rub- 
ber & Supply Co. stores. The largest between New York and 
Chicago devoted exclusively to auto accessories. 


From Your Side 
of the Counter 


“we can recommend the Kopper Kings as a thor- 
oughly tried and tested product’’— 





‘‘we have sold Sharp Plugs for the last seven years 
and it seems the Sharp products become better 
every year — 


‘the plugs we have sold have given universal satis- 
faction "— 


‘‘we find that Sharp Plugs are as necessary to our 
business as sugar to a grocery — 


The Pennsyloania Rubber & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O 


KOPPER KINGS 


will win your approval also. This experience of 
one of the largest and most successful accessory 
concerns can be your experience. Kopper Kings 
have the talking points—they are carbon, soot 
and rust proof, the materials are the finest, the 
construction is tke best. They are absolutely 
guaranteed to your customers. Merchants may 
return unsold plugs at any time for credit or re- 
fund. 


| The Sharp Spark Plug Co. 


3343 Broadview Rd. $3 Cleveland, O. 
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Am interested. Please send your merchants’ 
proposition. 
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Tire Pressure Indicator 


The Improved Gage Mfg. Company, 
300-2 West Water Street, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has recently made decided im- 
provements in its line of tire pressure 
gages. 

In describing these gages the com- 
pany states that the mechanism is 
positive; that all parts are non-corro- 
sive, and that all bearings are made 
of German silver. It is claimed that 
there is nothing to get out of order 
and that the gages can be applied 
with a wrench without injuring them 
in any way. The gages are mounted 
in drawn metal cases which may be 
finished in’ brass or nickel. 

The company guarantees. these 
gages to be within 2 per cent correct 
as to pressure. This is what the 
United States Government demands 
its gages to be. The new No. 4 im- 

















New No. 4 improved tire pressure 
indicator 
proved tire pressure indicator is made 
with a no-leak swivel joint connection, 
and is provided with a positive valve 
opener to insure an accurate tire 
pressure. 


“Crescent Four-in-One” 
Rear Tire Holders 


Charles Weiland, Inc., 147-9 Cham- 
bers Street, New York City, has put 
on. the market the new “Crescent 
Four-in-One” rear tire holders for 
Ford cars, which are adjustable and 
made to carry one or two tires of 
the following sizes: Regular 3 in. 
tires, regular 3%-in. tires, inflated 
demountable rim, 3-in. tire and in- 
flated demountable rim 3% in tires. 

According to the manufacturer this 
device is strongly constructed of steel 
tubing and malleable fittings, and is 
equipped with both a lamp and license 
number bracket. 

The carrier is equipped with either 
a double tire lock or with a double 
holder bracket with strap. The half- 
round cradle or frame work is so ar- 
ranged that the parts, against which 
the surfaces of the tire rest, will not 
collect water. This eliminates one 
of the principal sources of tire and 
tire cover deterioration when not in 
use. The cross bar is adjustable so 
that it may be adjusted to secure 
one or two tires firmly in place. The 


company states that this tire carrier 
can be fastened securely and quickly 
to the rear of the car without the 























“Crescent Four-in-One” tire holder 


need of machine work or any extra 
bolts of any kind. The arms support- 
ing the carrier are clamped to the 
side channels of the frame, and are 
simple, strong and effective. 

No. 247 with a heavy cast brass 
tire lock is sold to the dealer for 
$3.35 complete. No. 249 with adjust- 
able tire bracket and strap costs the 
dealer $2.70 each, complete. 


“Opco” Carbon Remover 


The American Oil Products Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., manufactures 
“Opco” carbon remover. The purpose 
of this article is to soften and leosen 
the carbon in the cylinders when it 
has once accumulated and it is then 
brought out through the exhaust. 
But, the company states, when an 
ounce of it is used in each cylinder 
of a car for every 200 miles that the 
car runs, it prevents the accumula- 
tion of any carbon. 

For ordinary cases the motor 
should be warmed up by a few min- 
utes running, and the cup or the com- 
pression release valve should be 
opened and about four ounces of the 
carbon remover poured into each 
cylinder. This should be allowed to 
stand for about 5 min. and the motor 
again started. Then it is claimed the 
softened carbon and dirt will fly out 
of the exhaust in a heavy smoke. 

If the engine is heavily loaded with 
carbon the “Opco” carbon remover 

















“Opco”’ carbon remover 


should be put in it at night and al- 
lowed to remain there until morning. 
If it is in a very bad condition the 
same operation should be repeated 
the following night and in extreme 
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cases for three nights in succession. 

The retail price of the carbon re- 
mover is $1 per qt. can, which is 
enough for ten to fifteen cleanings of 
an ordinary gasoline engine. 

Another product made by this 
company is the “Opco” radiator oil, 
which, it is stated, is a preparation 
for use in the radiator of an automo- 
bile to prevent rust and corrosion. 
It is claimed that this product will 
prevent all formation of scale and 
sediment in the tubes and water 
jacket of the radiator and will keep 
the water cooling system in perfect 
condition at all times. This is put 
up in quart cans and retails for $1. 


Marvel Valve Grinder 


The Marvel Accessories Mfg. Com- 
pany, corner of West Sixth Street 
and Lakeside Avenue, Cleveland, 

















“Marvel” valve grinder 


Ohio, has recently put on the market 
the Marvel valve grinder. The com- 
pany claims that this valve grinder al- 
ways laps—does not stop at the same 
spot. It makes a perfectly smooth 
seat and cannot leave rings or ridges. 
There is no rocking and it is not 
necessary to stop every few turns to 
lift the handle. 

The handle is turned in one direc- 
tion and the valve turns back and 
forth always a little further in one 
direction than the other. This, the 
company states, insures a seat being 
perfectly smooth, eliminating all 
possibility of leaving rings or ridges. 

The price of the Marvel valve 
grinder is $3.50 and a special size for 
Ford automobiles retails at $2.. 


THE TIEMANN STOVE & HARDWARE 
CoMPANY, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to carry on a wholesale, retail 
and jobbing business in stoves, hard- 
ware, household utensils and appli- 
ances. The incorporators are Fritz 
Tiemann, Otto H. Tiemann, George 
Waring, Walter E. Tiemann and Wal- 
ter B. Kruse. 


THE LEONARD HI-OVEN RANGE 
CoMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, manu- 
facturer of Leonard Hi-Oven ranges, 
has been reorganized and reincorpor- 
ated under the laws of the State of 
Iowa. The capital stock is $150,000. 
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eed Chains have a never-changing value as a stock, and are always in 
demand throughout the year without regard to the season. 
With the enormous number of motor cars in use,and this number cory | 
Stantly increasing, the demand for Weed Chains is developing wonderfully 
in every section. 


Every Hardware Dealer can sell Weed Chains and be certain of a full 
share of this business. Yous care make record sales too/ 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—The Palace Hardware & Arms Com- 
pany has purchased the hardware store of Goldman & Co., 
and will conduct a wholesale and retail hardware business at 
14-16 West Washington Street. Catalogs requested. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Cadwell & Jones are now located 
in their new building at 1084 and 1086 Main Street. This 
business was established in 1842 by J. W. Royce, and has 
been conducted continuously for more than 73 years at this 
location. The building is 105 ft. deep, 6 stories and base- 
ment, and of heavy steel and brick construction. The im- 
proved facilities will permit of better arrangement for the dis- 
play -! ocr tools, etc. The business is both wholesale 
a retail. 


FORT GAINES, GA.—The City Hardware Company has 
succeeded the Brown Hardware Company. Catalogs requested 
on garden tools. 

VALDOSTA, GA.—The W. H. Briggs Hardware Company, 
founded in 1856 by the late W. H. Briggs, is celebrating its 
sixtieth anniversary. Julia L. Briggs is president, T. K. John- 
son, vice-president and Charles C. Jones, secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 

AURORA, ILL.—A. E. RYALL has opened a hardware 
store, and will deal in baseball goods, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sporting goods 
and washing machines. 


DIXON, ILL.—Timothy Sullivan has sold his interest in 
the E. N. Howell Hardware Company to Mr. Howell, who 
will continue the business under the same name. The business 
is a retail one, except on some heavy hardware and factory 
supplies, which the company jobs. 

FOREST CITY, ILL.—Herman A. Keefer has started in 
business, carrying a stock of baseball goods, buggy whips. 
builders’ hardware, churns, cutlery, fishing tackle, galvanized 
and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, and wash- 
ing machines. . 

DUNKIRK, IND.—McKinney Brothers, doing business un- 
der the firm name of the Hardware Supply Company, will 
start to remodel their building. It will have three floors and 
basement, containing 30,000 ft. of floor space, and will have 
all modern conveniences. The firm is also going to add a 
5 and 10 cent department. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA.—The P. C. DeVol Hardware 
Company will increase its space by the addition of a store 
at 12 North Main Street. A modern front, including heavy 
plate glass windows and a deep tiled entrance, will be built. 
The new addition will add greatly to the interior appearance 
of the store. The company has been doing business for more 
than 50 years at this location. 

HASTINGS, IOWA.—L. W. Graue has opened a hardware 
store. His stock will consist of the following: Baseball 
goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing tackle, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, wagons and buggies, and washing 
machines. 

PARKERSBURG, IOWA.—The hardware firm of S. A. 
Foote & Son has been dissolved. S. A. Foote has retired from 
business. and the business will be continued by G. A. Foote 
under his own name. 

PLYMOUTH, IOWA.—The Holden implement business 
has changed hands. R. L. Dixson is the purchaser. 

ADA, KAN.—F. L. Kadlick has taken charge of the Bozek 
hardware store. His stock comprises baseball goods, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, 
wagons and buggies, and washing machines. 

ARKANSAS CITY, KAN.—The A. Dolton Hardware Com- 
pany has been sold to G. H. Boyer & Co. | 

OLIVET, KAN.—W. H. Phinney has commenced business, 
and will deal in buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dynamite, fishing tackle, gaivanized and tin sheets, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, kitchen cabinets, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass. poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods and wash- 
ing machines. Catalogs requested. 

OSWEGO, KAN.—W. K. Orr. who has been conducting a 
hardware business for the past fifteen years, has recently pur- 
chased the Crotty & Herring hardware stock, which he has 
consolidated with his own. Mr. Orr will carry a complete line 
of hardware, but will not handle farm implements. 

WILLIAMSBURG. KAN.—Anstaett & Hettick have bought 
the stock of automobile accessories, baseball goods, building 
paper, cutlery. dairy supplies, fishing tackle, hammocks and 
tents, etc., of G. L. Hettick. 

GUILFORD, ME.—John Scales, C. R. Scales and E. M. 
Seales will conduct the business formerly conducted by John 
_ and the firm name will be changed to John Scales 

ons. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS.—7J. A. Sullivan & Co. will enlarge 
their stock. 

NEWAYGO, MICH.—A. E. Burnham requests catalogs on 
baseball goods, bathreom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 














cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog col- 
lars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware 
sporting goods, toys and games, wagons and buggies and 
washing machines. 


CLEMENTS, MINN.—A. E. Clements has disposed of half 
of his stock to Mr. Raddatz, and the firm will now be known 
as Clements & Raddatz. Catalogs requested on hardware and 
implements. 


SILVER LAKE, MINN.—The C. S. Vojta Implement Com- 
pany has been organized and incorporated to conduct a retail 
business in hardware, implements, etc., 2nd a wholesale and 
retail business in automobile accessories, etc. 

ELSBERRY, MO.—Linn J. Trail has sold his interest in the 
hardware store to his partners, A. J. Finley and S. S. Reid. 
Finley & Reid is the new firm name. 


KENNETT, MO.—The Ward Mercantile Company is putting 
in a hardware store in the Odd Fellows Building. It will deal 
in bicycles, bugsy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys and games, wagons and buggies and washing machines, 
on which catalogs are requested. 


HOMER, NEB.—W. E. Allen has purchased the Homer 
hardware stock, and will continue the business under the 
name of Allen’s Hardware. Catalogs requested on hard- 
ware. 


HOWELLS, NEB.—Baumert & Bogner have bought the 
stock of Joseph Novak. 


HUBBELL, NEB.—Samuel Lange has engaged in the im- 
plement business, and will deal in cream separators, heavy 
farm implements, gasoline engines, lubricating oils and wag- 
ons and buggies. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Leon B. Du Bois, who has been 
manager of the Henry Lester hardware store for the past 
15 years, has engaged in business at 393 Main Street East. 
His stock will consist of shelf hardware, tools, cutlery, paint, 
etc. Catalogs requested. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Plymouth Hardware Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000, to deal 
in automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
building paper, bug whips, builders’ hardware, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, cutlery, mechanics’ tools, heating stoves, 
lubricating oils, hammocks and tents, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware and wash- 
ing machines. The incorporators are R. and G. W. Haga- 
man and W. W. Metherell. 


HATTON, N. D.—Spencer Rugland has been admitted to 
partnership in the hardware business of William Olesen, and 
the firm name has been changed to Olesen & Rugland. Cata- 
logs requested covering hardware and furniture. 


PLAZA, N. D.—Edward L. Aigner has bought the stock 
of Torbinson and Demming. Catalogs requested on automo- 
bile accessories, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, wagons and buggies and washing 
machines. 

GALION, OHIO.—A. J. Helfrich has moved to a new loca- 
tion, and will carry a line of hardware and stoves in con- 
nection with his plumbing business. 


HUGO, OKLA.—The Varner-Collins Hardware Company, 
doing both a wholesale and retail business in hardware, mill 
supplies, etc., requests catalogs on a general line of hard- 
ware, stoves, guns, granite ware and queensware. 

OIL CITY, PA.—Ralph Feigenbaum, formerly buyer for 
the Oil City Hardware Company, has opened a store room in 
the new Odd Fellows Building, where he will carry a com- 
plete stock of shelf hardware, tools, cutlery, paint, house- 
furnishing and sporting goods, stoves, gas ranges and gas 
appliances. 

NORFOLK, VA.—The Norfolk Hardware Company, Inc., 
is remodeling its store at 204 Washington Street, which it 
expects to occupy about Feb. 1. The alterations and improve- 
ments include the installation of new store fronts, display 
fixtures, show cases and shelving. Catalogs requested on 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized 
and tin sheets, hammocks, heating stoves, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys and 
games and washing machines. 


BARRON, WIS.—C. V. Anderson & Sons are purchasers of 
the stock of baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared 
roofing, pumps, sewing machines, shelf hardware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested on hardware and implements. 


MONROE, WIS.—The Kundert Hardware Company has 
changed its name to the Geigel Hardware Company. 
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When Profit Insurance 
Means Something 


Despite the very pronounced merchandise 
crisis that prevails in America it is a great satis- 
faction to be able to inform our customers that 
we are, as usual, printing NET PRICES on all 
our goods and are guaranteeing these prices with- 
out qualification. 


There is no such thing as “market prices’ in 
many staple lines, and the outlook is for stead- 
ily rising costs. The makers confronted with 
higher costs for what they buy, are forced to get 
more money for what they sell. Also they have 
more orders on hand than they possibly can fill. 


When you buy from our catalogue you can 
do so KNOWING that we HAVE THE GOODS 
and that the prices are right down to hard pan— 
in fact under today’s market level to an extra- 
ordinary extent. 


This is profit insurance of the very highest 
type. And now is the time when profit insurance 
means something. 


BUTLER BROTHERS 


Exclusive Wholesalers of General Merchandise 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Minneapolis Dallas 


















































HARDWARE 











The Leaves Make It A Spring 


SUPPOSE it were solid metal. It would not be 
= }elastic—it would probably snap under the first 
eS heavy strain. The many leaves are what make it 
elastic, tough, springy, durable. 
In the same way, it is the ten layers of zinc, electrically 
deposited after weaving, that make the rust-resisting 
armor of 


Reynolds Rust-Proof AluminA 


elastic, flexible, springy, durable. 


Reynolds AluminA is electro-plated after weaving—after all the bend- 
ing and scraping that would injure the protecting coat of any wire that 
is galvanized before weaving. 

Our patent process of electro-plating guarantees — 


—no coating but chemically pure zinc 

—thin elastic coats that cannot crack nor peel 

—rust-proof durable screens. 
Reynolds Rust-Proof AluminA means bigger profits for you—more satisfac- 
tion for your customers. 
The Sun-Red Selvage guarantees Quality. It is on every foot of Reynolds 
AluminA—look for it. 


DEALERS— APPLY FOR BIG SPECIAL SPRING 
OFFER—FOR IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE ONLY— 
ALSO SEND FOR MANUFACTURER’S GUARANTEE. 


REYNOLDS WIRE CO. 


Quality Cloth Since 1893 
113 River Street - DIXON, ILLINOIS. 
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TRADE MARK REG.IN U.S.PAT. OFFICE 


Makers also of Noxide Bronze, Reynolds Rust-Proof Alumi-Namel 
and Sun-Red Selvage Plack. 
(Tear off and mail today to Reynolds Wire Co., Dixon, III.) 


our 
Place my name on preferred list for spring offer and send samples— 


January 27, 1916 

















